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HEN Daniel Webster died, 
CharlesGraham Halpine wrote 
a poem, the last verse of 


which is: 
“Gone! We are like old men whose infant 
eyes 
Familiar grew with some vast pyra- 
mid; 
Even as we gaze, earth yawns, and it 
is hid— 
A ‘long, «wide desert mocks the empty 
skies.” 


There has not been precisely that feel- 
ing from the time of Webster's death to 
the time of Roosevelt’s. 


Voluminously as he spoke and wrote, 
the power of his words was amazing. I 
mean their practical power, their power 
to do work. He knew this power, as he 
knew all his powers. Example: 


In -1912, when he was the “Progressive 
candidate for President, he went on a 
month-long swing around the circle. His 
special train was crossing Illinois when it 
was boarded by some Progressive lead- 
ers, whose mission was to get the Colo- 
nel to come to Chicago and make a 
speech. The Colonel refused; his itine- 
rary was made up, the whole weight of 
the campaign rested on his single per- 
sonality, he could not personally cover 
the whole country and had to go where 
he could do the most good. [llinois was 
safe. ; 


The Progressive leaders explained the 
situation in Illinois. It was safe for 
Roosevelt, but unsafe for the Progressive 
candidate for Governor, Frank Funk. The 
Republicans had spread the story that 
Funk had been a supporter of Senator 
Lorimer, whose name was anathema 
among the liberal element in the State. 
The story was doing Funk so much harm 
that his chances were growing slimmer 
all the time, and despite the most vig- 
orous counterpropaganda the truth did 
not seem to be making any headway. The 
Colonel was immovable. “ But,” he said, 
“without going to Chicago I will fix that 
matter all right for Funk.” 


The next stop was a “rear-end” 
stop; that is, a stop at a little hamlet, 
where the Colonel would come out on the 
rear platfornf and talk for three or four 
minutes to the villagers. There were 
perhaps a hundred or two. The Colonel 
had time to speak only a few sentences 
before the train started. He spoke in 
generalities, and then, just as the whistle 
blew, he added as if it ware an after- — 
thought: . ° 

“ And while you’re voting for me, don’t 
forget to vote for Frank Funk, the most 
vigorous, honest, and relentless opponent 
that Lorimer ever had.” 

That was all. The train pulled out, 
the little crowd cheering the Colonel, who 
waved his sombrero till they were out of 
ssight.> “ Now,” said he, turning to the 
crest-fallen Progressives, “you'll find 
that not another word will be said from 
any source about Funk being a Lorimer 
man.” Naturally, they could not believe 
it. But it was true. The offhand sen- 
tence, tossed to a handful of people by 
the wayside, did what columns of argu- 
ment and speeches without number from - 
other men had failed to do. This is what 
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t Theodore Roosevelt Driving Home a Point in a Speech. 


I mean by the practical power of his 
words, the power to do work. 

Many people imagined that the Colonel 
was rash in his talk, given to reckless 
statements. No man ever counted the ef- 
fect of his words more closely or knew 
more exactly the weight of each one of 
them. As his slightest word was sure to 
be pounced upon, dissected, and, if pos- 
sible, distorted, he could not be reckless 
and be safe. He spoke with heat and 
violence, to be sure, but that is not the 





same thing as rash or recklessne 
A man may be violently accurate. 

Anyway, he was; and this laid pitfalls 
for many commentators on him, who 
kept falling into them with regularity 
as long as he lived. They saw the vio- 
lence and assumed the rashness, and had 
fully committed themselves to the asser- 
tion that he was wrong or mendacious 
before they found out that he had been 
exactly right. Example: ’ 

In the heat of a campaign the Colonel 
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made some remarks on certain features 
of the law. He was not a lawyer, and 
the first response was a chorus of de- 
rision at the expense of this would-be 
expert in matters beyond his knowledge. 
Then came a settler. Simeon E. Bald- 
win, the Chief Judge of the highest 
court in Connecticut, a lawyer of na- 
tional reputation, issued a statement, 
calm and judiciai in tone, declaring that 
Colonel Roosevelt’s statement of the law 
was entirely wrong. 

Then what a ehorus of jubilation over 
the rash meddier who hung his mouth 
on a hair trigger and let it go off by 
itself. The Colonel repeated, with some- 
what more emphasis, his original state- 
ment about the law. More jeers; here 
was an amateur actually entering the 
lists on a question of law with one of 
the most eminent Judges in America. 
The laughter was Homeric. But within 
a few days Judge Baldwin voluntarily 
issued another statement, saying that on 
further examination of the point of law 
in question he had found that he was 
wrong and Colonel Roosevelt was right. 
It was an awful moment. The only 
thing to do was to bury Judge Baldwin’s 
confession in the inside pages, but the 
chorus of jeers stopped so dead that one 
could have heard a pin drop in the 
dense, opaque silence. 

He was called impulsive, and I have 
no doubt that by nature he was; but he 
had this trait, if it. was indeed his, so 
well under control that he never did a 
public act or said a public word from 
impulse.. 1 say this deliberately after 
searching a memory of Roosevelt that 
goes back many years. To understand 
him one must bear in mind the fact that 
he had made himself over; he was, in an 
entirely new sense, a self-made man. 
He was a weak, puny boy and youth. 
He resolved to make himself not merely 
a strong, big man, but a man surpassing 
most others in size, strength, and the 
ability to use this strength in a great 
variety of directions; and he did this. 
Similarly he resolved to bend his mind 
in the direction in which it ought to go, 
and he did that, too. He could not make 
for himself a new mind, as he virtually 
made for himself a new body, but he 
planned out coolly for himself the limi- 


‘tations and the expansions which that 


mind should manifest in action, and he 
Accomplished that feat as he accom- 
plished the other. He could not cut im- 
pulsiveness out of his nature, but he 
could so control it that it should never 
influence his actions; and in the same 
way he. organized his mind in every di- 
rection, just as he organized his once 
weak body. 

If one reflects that Roosevelt could 
not have been over 21 when he thus set 
about the reorganization of his mind and 
body,.one must be astonished at the con- 
centration of will and energy which such 
a decision and its inveterate fulfillment 
show. ‘ 

There were, no doubt, times when 
Roosevelt’s action in a given case seemed 
impulsive, but that was because of the 
startling suddenness with which the 
thing was done; it had been carefully 
weighed and calculated before he sprang 
it on the public. We all know now that 
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“AMERICA’S GIANT NEW NAVY 








_ Secretary Daniels Tells of Plans for Two Mighty F leets---Superdreadnoughts and Battle. 
sectors Soon to Increase Our Sea Power 


E tonnage of the United States 
Navy when Congress declared war 
on Germany, in April, 1917,, was 
approximately (the figures in- 
cluding all types of vessels then under 
navat control) 1,500,000. Today that havy 
has grown into a fighting organization 
of more than 2,400,000 tons, or, if the 
tonnage of transports under naval con- 
. trol are added, of considerably more than 
3,000,000 tons. 


Since America went to war three great - 


superdreadnoughts, the largest afloat, 
have been added to the navy; more than 
100 modern destroyers have been added 
or soon will be added; two superdread- 
noughts, which are the pioneers of the 
classes to be armed with 16-inch guns, 
will be ready for service within the year; 
contracts have been iet for five giant 
battle cruisers, and an unsurpassed fleet 
of fast scout cruisers is authorized, 
while scores of submarines have been 
completed or are on the ways. 

At a glance this pictures the American 
Navy in 1919, a navy which within a few 
weeks is to be expanded into two mighty 
fleets, one in the Atlantic and the other 
in the Pacific. At the beginning each 
fleet will include two divisions of dread- 
noughts, with two divisions of predread- 
noughts held in reserve in each ocean. 
The destroyer strength will be about 100 
vessels in each, and of them 125 are de- 

»Stroyers which have been added to the 
navy since this country entered the war. 


All these new vessels either are in com- 


mission or soon will be. 

With the approval of Secretary of the 
- Navy Josephus Daniels, THE NEw York 
TiMEs is permitted to print the main 
details of the great navy now on the 
waters, with the principal facts regard- 
ing the dreadnoughts, battle cruisers, 
scout cruisers, and torpedo craft now 
under construction or authorized. 

The units of the new torpedo fleet, 
which is now treble the offensive 
strength of the flotillas in commission 
before.the war, are now published for 
the first time, as well as the facts re- 
garding the construction of the new 
superdreadnoughts, which in power, of- 
fensive as well as defensive, are to be 
the greatest the world has ever seen. 

As Secretary Daniels pointed out a few 
days ago, the two fleets are to be as near 
as may be fleets of equal strength. The 

two are to be brought together once each 
- year for joint battle exercises. under a 
single command. The officer to com- 
mand the first joint exercises probably 
will be Admiral William-S. Benson, the 
present Chief of Operations, who is now 
in Paris. 

“ After every war in which the United 
States has engaged,” Secretary Daniels 

*4 the other day, “the navy has gone 
_.....ard. When the civil war ended, the 
American Navy was one of the strongest 

1d. most efficient afloat, yet within a 
few years it retrograded, and continued 
to do so until along in the eighties it 
was one of the weakest on the seas. It 
had taken on new life some time before 
ne Spanish war broke out, but after that 
war it began to decline. 

“When the United States entered the 
Surepean. war, in April, 1917, the navy 
vas at a high state of efficiency, the 
‘~heet in the history of the country. 

pean war is ended, and we 
do not wish to see the retrogression 
which followed the civil war repeated. 





The Giant Dreadnought New Mexico. 





Dreadnought Utah. 





The Dreadnought Pennsylvania. 
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This is one of the minor reasons for the 
organization of two great American 
fleets. 

“The organization of these fleets will 
create a healthy rivalry in the serviee. 
It will provide a method of competition 
within the service which is bound, in our 
opinion, to act as tonic for both officers 
and men and will give to America a per- 
sonnel without a peer for efficiency in 
the world. Instead of retrogression, we 
will have progression based on the les- 
sons we have learned in this present war. 

“ Before this war I made a study of 
the best disposition of the navy in time 
of peace, and I reached the conclusion 
that instead of one great fleet in the At- 


. lantic we should have one great fleet in 


the Atlantic and another in the Pacific, 
and that these two fleets should be 
created just as soon as sufficient units 
had been built to justify the division. 
Now we have those units, and we expect 
to have the fleets in being within the 
next few months. 

“ For a time there was some opposition 
to the two-fleet proposition, and so I took 


“up the matter with our most experi- 


enced officers, Admiral Benson, Admiral 
Badger, Admiral Mayo, and others of 
long experience and unquestioned abitity. 
Se Se ee en re ee ae 
thusiasm. 

“T wish to make ft chats that while we 


will have two fleets, they. will neverthe- 
less in the larger and national sense re- 
main a single interchangeable fleet. The 
Panama Canal makes possible the hold- 
ing of joint manoeuvres whenever they 
are necessary. : 

“The organization of the two fleets 
will begin as soon as Admiral Benson, 
Chief of Operations, returns to this coun- 
try from Europe, which will be within 
the next few weeks. It is probable that 
at first the oil-burning dreadnoughts will 
be ordered to the Pacific and the coal 
burners kept in these waters. The rea- 
son for this is of course due to the fact 


“that oil is plentiful on the Pacifie side 


and coal on this side. Eventually we will 
be in a position to ignore this fact, for 
we hope soon-to begin the development, 
for naval purposes, of the great coal 
fields of Alaska.” : 

It is probable that the Pennsylvania, 
which is now the flagship of the Atlantic 
fleet, will be the-flagship of the new Pa- 
cific fleet, and that the New York, which 
was the American flagship in the Grand 
Fleet under Sir David Beatty, will fly 
the pennant of the Commander in Chief 
of the new Atlantic fleet. 

The placing of the oil-burning dread- 
noughts im the Pacific will mean that at 
first this fleet will offensively be some- 
what superior to the Atlantic fleet, as 


‘all of the oil-burning dreadnoughts mount 





; 


fourteen-inch guns, while about half of 
the coal burners are armed with twelve- 
inch weapons. The new ships which are 
now under construction are all of the oil- 
burning type, and when they ate com- - 
missioned they will be equally divided be- 


tween the oceans. Three of these new ~ 


_ships, all of them larger than any dvead- 
nought in any foreign navy, will be com- 
pleted this year. They are the Idaho, 

- which will be commissioned this month, 
and the California and Tennessee, which 
are due to enter the service about the end 
of the year. The first of the ironclads 
which will mount the new sixteen-inch 


- guns will be completed im 1920. 


The dreadnoughts which are to form 
the backbone of the new fleets number 
twenty-three. Seventeen: are in commis- 
sion and two are more than half com- 
pleted. Here is a Navy Department 
table which gives at a glance the dread- 
nought strength of the navy, not includ- 
ing the six great P dnoughts 





which have been authorized: 
DREADNOUGHTS. 

Name. : Tonnuge. 
AMIDA. i isncsak ss ape 31,400 
ARKANBAS © 2... o.. ssh Sib ntciten 26,000 
“CALIFORNIA. 0.005 0o0cet saves 32.300 
SOCDOEAIEAIOG .... 5-04) c0bes 65) dante 32,600 
WHAWAME 255i a 20,000 
CUMPREIIA Sais is cacmen dav ginc sand 21 
ee tt aay SERN eNy PrP peer ao 32,000 
PREAMUE AMD. eo ocoiic ve ck tes sans 32,600 
MICHIGAN | 52.5. ..2055040:kbe in 16,000 
MISSISSIPPI .............-...-.- 32,000 
WIV IIIA. 55 Sse va chen 5. ted 27,300. 
NEW MEXICO ....02...0.4..55.- 32,000 
WIBW. YOR 2250045 «600 0s 5 Saas 27,000 
NORTH DAKOTA ............... 20,000 
GUT AIO AS 6 ah ck voy een nnat 27,00 
PENNSYLVANIA .....6....5055- 31,400 
SOUTH CAROLINA ........... z+ 16,000 
°TENNESSEHB 2.6.05 056005 c0eeees 32,300 
WUE isos vn tannsatechi waeeanae 27,000 
BURNT Bi one is as eS okt didicn 21,825. - 
*WASHINGTON ......-.2---005 $2,600 
*WEST VIRGINA ........4-.-... , 32,600 
WYOMING (oc Niki se iuts-chaee 26,000 

Total tonnage...... tips ape 630.450 


*Under construction. 

Of the above ships the Tenedases and 
California are more than 51 per cent. 
completed; the Maryland, 40 per cent.; 
the West Virginia more than 20 per cent., 
and the Colorado and Washington are 
nearing the 10 per cent. mark. The three - 


“ new 42,000-ton dreadnoughts, each of 


which will mount 12 sixteen-inch guns, 
the construction of which will begin soon, 
will be known as the North Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Montana. The Colo- 
rado, Washington, and West Virginia 
will be the first American ironclads to 
mount sixtéen-inch guns. There will be 
a main battery of eight on each vessel. 
As each sixteen-inch shell weighs 2,100 
pounds, this means a broadside per ship 
of metal that will total in weight 16,800 
pounds. The broadside of the vessels of 
the Montana class will weigh per ship 
25,200 pounds. 

The three new dreadnoughts added to 
the navy since April, 1917, which are the 
New Mexico, Idaho,-and Mississippi, are 
armed each with 12 -fourteen-igch guns. 
The California and Tennessee will be the 
last of the American first-line ships to 
mount guns of the fourteen-inch type, 
and each of them will mount twelve. 

Of the dreadnoughts now in commis- 
sion the Pennsylvania and Arizona each 
mount 12 fourteen-inch guns; the New 
York, Texas, Neyada, and Oklahoma, 10 
fourteen-inch; the Arkansas and Wyom- 
ing,. 12 twelve-inch; the Delaware, Flori- 
da, Utah, and North Dakota, 10 twelve- 
inch, and the Michigan and South Caro- 
lina each have eight of the twelve-inch 
calibre. 

The oil burners of the present fleet are 
the New Mexico, Mississippi, Idaho, 
Pennsylvania, Arizona, Nevada, -and 
Oklahoma. In order to put the same 
number of ships into the Pacific as into 
the Atlantic it will be necessary to send 
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Doughboy on a Pienic with Y. M. C. A. Girls in France. 


War Work of Roosevelt’s Daughter-in-Law 


Wife of Eldest Son of Late ex-President, Who Directed First Leave Areas, Tells How Men 
Were Tagged at Dances and Sang Hymns:in Baccarat Room 


RS. THEODORE z%OOSEVELT, 
M the late ex-President’s daughter- 
in-law, just back from France, 

was the first American woman 

sent abroad for war service by the Y: 
M. C. A. She reached Paris, indeed, only 
a few weeks after Pershing, and she had 
a French class for Americans in those 


far-off days when most of the pupils. 


were ambulance drivers, because so few 
soldiers had arrived. She worked in the 
first canteen in Paris, and she was in 
charge of all the women’s work in estab- 
lishing the first American officers’ hotel. 
Then, -when Mrs. Roosevelt had been 
about six months in France, came the 
army order creating “leave areas” for 
the men. 

It was creation pure and simple: noth- 
ing of the sort had ever been done before 
in any army; the American soldiers, it 
was decided, ought to have leave areas, 
and therefore leave areas must be “ ar- 
ranged ”; the soldiers were to have one 
week’s holiday in each four months of 
service, and during that week they were 
to have a happy time. That was the army 
plan, and that was,aq far as the army’s 
“ general order ” went; the execution was 
*urned over to the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Y. M. C. A. turned the women’s end of 
the work over to Mrs. Roosevelt. 

She has had seventeen months of “war 
work ”"—teaching French, running a can- 
teen, attending to all the manifold details 
of hospitality in an officers’ hotel, doing 
executive work in a Paris office, coming 
in contact with soldiers in every branch 
of the service, and of every rank as well, 
meeting, too, every different type of war 
worker, and being herself responsible for 
the assignment of .workers to specific 
tasks. ut of all. the varied kinds of 
service t make up young Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s comprehensive war experience she 
considers the leave area work the most 
important, as it was certainly the big- 
gest. It is a bPanch of work of which 
not much is known here, and it is Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s own work. She is one of the 
little handful of “ first ” Americans who 
were responsible for the success of the 
leave area scheme. There are still leave 
areas in France, and women working in 
them; there will be. for a long time to 
come. - And although in talking of her war 
experience, Mrs. Roosevelt has a way of 
skipping the importance of her own part 
in the day’s events and plans, it is the 
work of the leave areas that has first 
place in her story. 

“It was just about a year ago,” she 
said, “ that the general order was issued 
establishing leave areas; the soldiers 
were not allowed to go to Paris, for many 
reasons, and there were many reasons, 


pangs bps RNG is gts 


s . 


too, wny they could not be scattered all 
over France—they would be almost sure. 
many of them, to overstay their . leave. 
for instance—through no fault of their 
own, but owing to circumstances and 
their ignorance of the country; they 
didn’t speak the language; they might 
get out of money, or into trouble because 
of-their strungeness in the country—alto- 
gether, it was obviously impossible to 
turn them loose. So the army decided 
on the leave area plan, and the Y. M. 
C. A. was instructed to establish the first 
leave area. That 
was in Savoie, and 
a little company of 
Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers, under Franklin 
Spencer Edmonds 
of Philadelphia, 
-was sent to Aix- 
les-Bains to open 
the first centre 
there. I was sent, 
with Miss. Edith 
Stedman of Boston; 
to look after the 
women’s end of the 
work. 

“What were our 
arders?” Mrs. 
Roosevelt laughed 
as she echoed the 
question. “ Well, 
beyond the general 
instructions I’ve 
quoted, we really j§ 
hadn’t any. What. 
we were doing was & 
a gigantic experi- 
ment. We were di- 
rected to ‘ go down 
to Aix and see what 
could be done.” We 
knew that we were 
te go to Aix, and 
we knew, too, that 
we were to have 
the use of _ the 
Casino there; but 
what we were go- 
ing to do with the 
Casino, or with Aix, we hadn’t the 
slightest idea.. To be told to use the 
great Casino at Aix was like being 
told to use a Noah’s Ark, so far as 
any definite knowledge beforehand of 
its uses went. And, frankly, we were 
rather afraid the whole thing would fail. 
It was so tremendously important! We 
were so terribly in earnest over it. And 
if it failed, its failure would be so con- 
spicuous. 

“ Well, we went to Aix—Mr. Edmonds 
and about ten other men and Miss Sted- 
man and I—and the first thing we did 
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Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Who Has Just 
Returned from 
, Work in France. 


was to persuade the hotel keepers to 
open the hotels for our soldiers. We 
made regular contracts with all of them, 
and they were quite willing to open the 
hotels, though it was so far ahead of the 
season. As for the Casino—it was mag- 
nificent and enormuus, a very large 
building with a theatre attached. We 
set up the canteen in the bar—the marble 
counter was excellent for serving choco- 
late. And when the men got there they 
were greatly amused when they learned 
that the only place where it was possible 
— a. to hold - religious 
eS vervices was the 
= baccarat room! 
There were greui 
verandas’ ever): 
where, that were 
fine for the men 
to rest and sleep 
on when they 
wanted to; and 
though the weather 
was cold (Aix is in 
the mountains) the 
air was dry and 
bright and wonder- 
ful, the finest air, I 
think, that I have 
ever known. 

“We made ar- 
rangements for 
4,000 men at Aix, 
500 at Chambéry, 
and 700 at Challes- 
es-Eaux; these 
were the leave cen- 
tres of the Savoie 
area, and they 
were near each 
other, so that the 
soldiers could. go 
on trips from one 
toanother. In 
Challes - les - Eaux 
we had the Casino, 
a very good build- 
ing, though not so 
large as that at 
Aix - les - Bains; 
: Challes - les - Eaux 
is a charming place, right out in the 
country; Chambéry is a town—we had 
the lower floor of a big house there— 
and Aix is a magnificent resort. So you 
see we had a variety! 

“We had a funny time in furnishing 





YM CA. 


~the rooms; you know you can’t buy fur- 


niture in France now, and in Chambéry 
we needed a good deal of furniture, we 
found, so we rented it from the refugees! 
A great many people who had fled from 


Northern France during the invasion had 


brought their furniture with them, and 


there was a good deal of very beautiful 
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furniture stored in Chambéry that we 
were allowed to rent. Where we couldn't 
do that—of course the supply of refugee 
furniture was not inexhaustible—we got 
hold of kitchen tables and such things 
and painted them ourselves. In those 
first days we did a great deal of work 
of that sort—the women workers made 
all the curtains, for instance—and it was 
great fun! 

“It was the end of January when we 
reached Aix. On the 16th of February 
the first contingent of soldiers arrived—" 
150 men from the Ist Division. And 
you can’t imagine how frightened we 
were for fear they wouldn’t have a good 
time and the whole thing would fail! 

“You see,” she explained, “the men . 
hated it, before they came. I suppose 
you know that they called Aix-les-Bains 
“ Aches and Pains,” and when they first . 
gave it that rame, before they got there, 
they meant it! In the first place, every 
soldier wanted to go to Paris. He didn’t 
see why he couldn’t go to Paris, and he 
didn’t see how he could havea good 
time anywhere else! Then he didn’t 
like the idea of being told to go to some 
definite place; he thought it was going 
to be a place with a lot of discipline and 
reveille and drill. And because they 
knew it was all in the hands of the Y. 
M. C. A. some of. the soldiers were afraid 
that they would be expected to go to 
religious meetings all the time! You 
see, they had no idea what it was going 
to be like. And as for us, having to 
invent it all, we were terribly afraid it 
was not going to succeed! At first the 
soldiers had to pay their own expenses, 
but that was found to be a poor arrange- 
ment, and was changed; the army pays 
the expenses for them now, and has re- 
funded what the soldiers spent under 
the first plan.“ 

“We had a big demonstration to meet 
the first arrivals. The town had a Re- 
ception Committee headed by the Mayor, 
and we had the famous negro band of the 
369th Infantry—formerly the old 15th 
New York National Guard—under Lieu- 
tenant James Europe. When the men 
got off the train they were covered with 
yellow mud up to their waists! They 
had been sent for at 3 in the morn- 
ing, ordered right out of the trenches 
and told to hike to the train, which left 
at 5. That helped to make them cross. 
It seemed as if every single one of those 
150 had a grouch! Fifty of them de- 
elared at once that they could not pay 
the hotel expenses and demanded to be 
sent back. 

“They were ordered to go to their 
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REAL danger exists, says Charles 
A: Edward Russell, that Bolshevism 
will spread to the United States. 
It is not a danger of revolution or 
anarchy, of-attempts actually to over- 
throw the Government, of permanent up- 
heaval—Mr. Russell, who is a searching 
student of social affairs in all countries, 
as well as in Russia and in America, can 
see no such probability here in the threat 
of events abroad. But it is a peril of the 
adoption by some American workingmen 
of Bolshevist philosophy, the danger of 
the infiltration of Bolshevist ideas. And 
that, he adds emphatically, would not 
only result in labor disturbances; it 
would be a calamity fdr the workingmen 
themselves as well as for the country as 
a whole. | 

For Bolshevism offers no possibility 
of advance for labor. It offers ‘no pos- 
sibility of advance for any one, of 
progress of any kind. Mr. Russell calls 
it “ autocracy’s twin brother,” and while 
he points out the undeniable allurement 
that it may have for minds already dis- 
contented, he explains at the same time 
its complete fallaciousness, its denial of 
democracy and its failure to “ work.” 

Bolshevism, which Mr. Russeli de- 
scribes as the total denial of anything 
that he has ever understood by a social- 
ized Government, is to be condemned. be- 
cause it is autocratic, he says, and it is 
doomed to ultimate failure because it is 
impracticable, incompetent. He believes 
the great mass of organized labor here 
to be too level-headed to toy with 
Bolshevist ideas. But this country, and 
with it France, Italy, and Great Britain, 
would better face the fact, he adds, that 
the danger does exist, even in a de 
mocracy. 

Of Germany, Mr. Russell does not at 
this moment offer prophecy. But it is to 
be hoped, he adds with emphasis, that 
the real German republicans, who wish 
to establish a “sane and genuine” re- 
public, will win out in what was the 
German Empire. Such a victory would 
be a great safeguard for the peace of 
the world, and an asset to civilization, 
as a Bolshevist triumph would be an in- 
ternational disaster. 

And for us of America and the west- 
ern democracies, he declares the pre-_ 
ventive of Bolshevism .and subsequent 
labor troubles is to be found in the as- 
surance of justice toward labor and in 
the continuance of the co-operation: be- 
tween employer and employed, the fusing 
of the various interests in the country 
for the safety of the country as a whole, 
which was proved during the war to be 
not only possible but feasible. We are in 
danger now of Bolshevist contagion, he 
says, because we are in danger of re- 
action. 

Before sailing for England on 
Wednesday, to join “ sane Socialists ” in 
combating Bolshevism and supporting 
President Wilson’s peacé aims, Mr. Rus- 
sell talked to a reporter from THE TIMES 
Magazine on Bolshevism’s meaning and 
menace. 

“ Bolshevism is not a disease of the 
brain that is confined to the latitude of 
Russia,” he said, “but is a product of 
certain conditions. Bolshevism is & pro- 
test against what men consider a great, 
organized, and intolerable wrong. Most 
workingmen and producers. around the 
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“AUTOCRACY’S TWIN BROT HER”. 


Bolshev ism Is So Characterized by Charles Edward Russell. Socialist and Publicist, 


Who Declares It a Menace to America 


‘ef labor. 


world have been for years increasingly 
conscious of the fact that there is an 
unjust and unequal distribution of the 
wealth that is the product of labor. This 
may have been very vague to them, may 
never have been formulated nor in ex- 
press terms admitted, but the general 
fact has been felt by them nevertheless. 
“The Bolshevist movenient in Europe 
and the I. W. W. in the United States 
are only outbursts from the same funda- 
mental feeling of injustice that else- 
where has driven men to form labor or- 
ganizations for their defense, and again 
to launch great co-operative movements. 
Some of these manifestations are good 
for society and some are bad, but 


whether»good or bad they all come from 


the same general 
source--the unfair- 
ness of the present 
system by which a | 
few men get a 
great deal of the 
wealth labor cre- 
ates and the mass- © 
es of men get little. = 

“Bolshevism is 
the most violent 
phase of this pro- 
test, and the most 
dangerous. This is =~ 
not because it pro® “© 
poses government : 
by the workers. I 
should be delighted ‘= 
to see in the United ; 
States, as I have 
seen in Australia, 
the highest posi- 
tions in the Gov- 
ernment filled with 
carpenters, miners, 
and hatters, pro- 
vided” — arid Mr. 
Russell summed up 
democracy’s con - 
demnation of Bol- 
shevism in one 
phrase of implica- 
tion — “ provided 
these are the free : 
choice of the majority of all the people. 

“The trouble about Bolshevism is, 
first, that it does not work; it is not a 
workable scheme of government compe- 
tent to meet the needs of mankind; and 
second, it provides no mandate for gov- 
ernment except, the will of one class of 
the community, to the exclusion of all 
others. It has, therefore, no basis in 
denocracy, is open to all of the fatal 
flaws of the autocracy of which it is 
the twin brother, and is just as much 
doomed to eventual extinction as was 
the Czar’s autocracy which it supplanted. 

“But the great question is whether 
the world will see it extinct before we 
have had a big dose of it in most of the 
nations of the earth. Apparently the 
fates have decreed the dose. At least 
most of the things that are now being 
done in a social way in these countries 
are calculated to bring it upon us. We 
have overlooked entirely, so far, the 
fact that war has revealed labor as the 
great arbiter of the fate of nations, that 
everything depends on labor, that wars 
cannot be carried on, nations defended, 
victories~ won, nor policies vindicated, 
without the loyal and continuous support 
Instead of recognizing this 
tremendous historic revelation, we seem 
bent upon the utterly futile and perilous 
experiment of trying to bring back the 
conditions which existed ye to Aug. 1, 
1914. 

“ Labor won the war for us, but labor 
is still without any recognition. Labor 
has no place in the plans for making 
peace, in the plans for reconstruction, in 
the plans for meeting the huge problems 
projected upon society by the unparal- 
leled upheaval of this war. This is not 
the way te proceed if we desire harmony, 








Charles Edward Russell. 





peace, and the progress of all society.. It 
is inevitable that labor, realizing for the 
first time something of its place in the 
life of mankjnd, shall be dissatisfied if it 
itis thus ignored. - 

“More than that, it is: plainly to be 
seen that we have not yet begun to grasp 
the readjustment that will be necessary 
in the sharing of wealth created by labor. 
If we are to avoid the incitement to some 
form of Bolshevist agitation or activity, 
it will be necessary that a much larger 
share of this wealth shall go to labor 
than it has hitherto been labor’s lot to 
receive, and a smaller share to the em- 
ployer.- It is necessary that the entire 
class of producers, irrespective of the 
kind of production on which they are 
engaged, shall at- 
tain, to a higher 
standard of living, 
better opportunity 
for leisure and cul- 
ture, larger secur- 
ity against penury 
in old age than 
they have ever had 
‘before. It is-essen- 
tial also that soci- 
ety should recog- 
nize in alt ways, 
governmental, cul- 
tural, and- social, 
the worth and 
value of labor and 
the justice of its 
plea for the fullest 
opportunity. 

“ We here in the 
United States are 
less exposed to the 
inroads of this visi- 
tation because the 
fundamental 
American theory is 
that there are no 
classes. But do 
we not see that the 
inevitable result of 
the exclusion of 
labor from the con- 
fi trol of industry 
and the- direction of government is to 
produce that very, feeling of ‘class’ 
that we most strive to avoid? Do 
we not see also that if the attempt to 
force a return to old standards of living 
and old wage scales should result, as it 
surely gould, in great strikes and labor 
disturbances, all these circumstances 
would be ripe for the development here 
of the Bolshevist movement? . 

“If Bolshevism should gain the upper 
hand in Germany, and the development 
should be followed by a strong Bolshevist 
démarche in Italy, probably nothing could 
prevent similar manifestations in France 
and Great Britain. These would not be 
revolutionary or violent in character, and 
need not. be to produce a certain stimulus 
upon a certain kind of agitation in this 
country that might be most undesir- 
able. 

“The safeguard against these disturb- 
ances is the recognition of the new place 
and valid claims of labor as here out- 
lined, and a general spirit of co-opera- 
tion, good-will, and acquiescence in the 
inevitable. In spite of the Mooney case 
and other manifestations of class hatred, 
this should not be deemed a -merely 
sentimental or impracticable policy. 
We learned while the war was .on 
that it was perfectly feasible. In the 
days when the life of the republic was 
in danger, men dropped every other con- 
sideration except the republie’s safety. 
Employer and employed then came to- 
gether on one plane of common interest 
and common effort. We learned to know 
ohne another better in those days. A thou- 
sand prejudices dropped away. We 
learned that the beneficiaries of the pres- 


“ent system and its victims could easily 


show equal devotion, equal readiness for 








sacrifice, equal for service. -We 
learned, or ought to have learned, how | 
foolish it is to hold individuals respon- — 
sible for the inevitable products of — 
worldwide conditions. " 
“The good spirit then developed should 
never be lost. It should be continued, : 
fostered, extended ‘in every possible way. 
Men came together in the days of the 
war because they saw that the idea of_ 
democracy in the world was threatened 
with destruction under the heel of a — 
huge. brutal autocracy. But govern- 
ment by a minority, whether that be com- - 
posed of one class of workers, or whether 
it be composed of the class of capitalists 
and idlers, is also a deadly menace 
against the idea of democracy. If we 


terior, we can come together to prevent 
the destruction of democracy by poverty, 
slums, injustice, wrong, and the darkness~ 
that is ignorance. The republic was 
worth saving then. It is worth saving 
now and always.” 

Of conditions in Guat ina Russia, 
Mr. Russell said: 


If he has a chance his Government will 
probably work out all right. 

“ As for Russia, when I was there one- 
sixth of the National Council were Bol- _ 
sheviki. There is no doubt that the 
movement has made great strides since. 
It may be true, as it is reported, that 
there is an army of a million Bolsheviki 
moving westward. But there is very lit- 
tle trustwerthy information coming from 
Russia now. I think it is safe to say 


_ that the rumors of Bolshevist atrocities 


are exaggerated. I am led to believe that 
because some of the stories I have read 
were manifestly impossible, and must be 
so recognized by any one whoknew Russia. 

“The Bolshevist Government will be 
overthrown eventually, but as long as it 
remains in power there will be no prog- — 
ress for Russia. 

“Such happenings as those in Russia 
are extremely unlikely in the democratic 
nations,” he said. “But we must not 


_ forget that in all these democratic ecoun- 


tries we have-seen great strikes, accom- 
panied often by streef*fighting, and even 
in our own country we have had such 
things as Ludlow. So that while in all 


. these countries the peaceful and orderly 


element is in the great majority, that 


-fact need not blind us to the other fact 


that in all these countries men smarting - 
under the sense of injustice and deprived 
of the means of livelihood are capable of 
forgetting their predilection for order 
and peace. ; 
“In England,” Mr. Russell continued, 
“there is a distinct, organized movement 
already, participated in by men and 
women of distinction; to introduce the 
Soviet; and in every recent labor confer- 
ence there have been outspoken expres- 
sions of Bolshevist sympathy. ‘ 

“In France the country’s greatest safe- 
guard against Bolshevism is the peasant. 
He is a thrifty and common-sense person 
whe wuslly Ss eee ee ee 
and no taste for chaos.” 

The mention of “ intellectual Bolshe- 
viki” led to a question about the “ par- 
lor Bolsheviki” in this country, and Mr. 
Rassell smiled. 

“There seems to be a certain order of 
mind to which Bolshevism is naturally - 
attractive,” he said, “ but the gentlemen 
who talk glibly about it would be very — 
much distressed if they were compere 
to live in a Bolshevist State.” . 
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that was the case with the “ grabbing,” 
as his opponents called it, of the Panama 
Canal Zone, which on its face appeared 
at the t the sudden outbreak of an 
enraged child. Well, if we know it in 
that case we can assume it in others; 
but, as a matter of fact, we do not need 
to assume it. It is simply a fact. 

If this is misunderstood to mean that 
Roosevelt staged his plays in advance 
for mere dramatic effect, the misunder- 
standing must be willful. -We praise 
Wilson for thinking out his moves in ad- 
vance, assuming that he does so. It is, 
therefore, no discredit to Roosevelt that 
he thought out his moves in advance; and 
he certainly did so. The difference is 
that whether Wilson thinks out his moves 
in advance or not, and there are certainly 
some occasions when he does not, he al- 
ways seems to do it, while Rocsevelt, by 
his dashing way of doing the thing, gen- 
erally seemed not to have thought it 
out. 

Have you noticed that Roosevelt never 
was interviewed in any proper sense? If 
you have, it will give an idea of how 
thoroughly his governed mind controlled 
his warmth of temperament. He gave 
out many statements, some of them in 
the form of interviews, and sometimes, 
too, he was actually interviewed, but in 
such cases he always controlled the form 
the interview should take. Now, a real 
interview is an unpremeditated thing, in 
which the reporter asks what questions 
he pleases, and takes the answers with 
merciless aceuragy. The best type of the 
real interview is the colloquy between 
reporter and public man in a railroad 
station as the public man gets off hix 
train. It may be short, but it is spon- 
taneous and revealing. Search your 
memory; did you ever hear of an inter- 
view given by Roosevelt as he got off 
a train or entered a hotel corridor? 

Editors seemed never to learn of this 
peculiarity, and continually sent report- 
ers to interview him. The Colonel never 
responded unless he had thought out 
what he wanted to say and really want- 
ed it published. He could not be bad-- 
gered or worried into an interview; he 
had himself under an iron control, no 
matter how exasperating or exciting the 
state of affairs might be. Impulsive? 
The thousand reporters who have tried 
to catch xoosevelt off his guard and 
make him say something he did not ex- 
pect to say will laugh at that idea. Yet 
no doubt his naturally impulsive nature 
was all the time beating vainly against 
the stone wall of his will. 

Furthermore, he would not talk freely, 
even under the seal of secrecy, to re- 
porters he did not know. The extent of 
the acquaintance might be short, for 
among the qualities the determined 
youth had forced to full growth in the 
character of the man was a powerful 
faculty of appraisal. He could size a 
man up very quickly.. There was some- 
thing psychic about the way in which 
he could tell, on almost no acquaintance, 
whether a new reporter would fit in 
with what he called “ the Oyster Bay at- 
mosphere.” That atmosphere was a 
very real thing—almost tangible. It 
consisted: in mutual respect and mutual 
confidence and mutual friendliness. 

I wish to emphasize that word “friend- 
liness,” for it bears hard on another 
quality of Roosevelt’s. He was the most 
democratic of men, as everybody knows, 
and many were shocked by what they 
considered the undignified demonstra- 
tion of this democracy, as in slang 
phrases, or shaking hands with the en- 
gineer and telling him that he had made 
a bully run. But the Colonel had his 
own notion of dignity, and any one who 
crossed the boundary of that dignity did 
so at his peril. People- who thought his 





democracy meant that he had no care 
for what he considered his dignity never 
made the mjstake twice, for they never 
. had the chance. 


He never forgot that 


he had been for seven years the head of 
the nation, and he never did or permitted 
an act that conflicted in his opinion with 
that fact. Example: 

A new reporter was added to the 
Oyster Bay contingent, just as the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1912 was closing, 
and went with the rest to Sagamore Hill 
to see the Colonel on the eve of election. 
The Colonel, as he came into the room, 
looked at the new man with a glance 
which meant nothing to the latter, but 
was full of meaning to the rest of us. It 
was the appraising look, and the first 
report it brought back to the Colonel’s 
mind was unfavorable. That much was 
evident from the way the Colonel spoke, 
which had a certain restraint about it. 

The new arrival did not take long 





pose of covering our retreat, got a pleas- 
ant answer, and we all bade him good- 
night and went out. There was a taxi- 
cab outside, and in it was the newcomer’s 
wife. He had brought her up so that 
after he had got acquainted with the 
Colonel he might bring her in and intro- 
duce her. It was really a sad and tragic 
thing. “ What did I do to offend him? ” 
he kept saying over and over. 

Later on two or three of us went back 
to Sagamore Hill and were received by 
the Calonel with open arms.. “ But that 
new fellow won’t do,” he said. “I felt 
creepy as soon as I saw him. I knew he 
didn’t have the Oyster Bay atmosphere 
and couldn’t get it.” Then he unfolded 
all the news to us, and we went back and 
igave it to the rest, including, of course, 





vhoto Brown 8: 


Theodore Roosevelt as a Hunter in the West. 


about fixing the Colonel’s opinion. 
Throwing one leg over the other, for he 
had read much of Roosevelt’s democ- 
racy and knew from his. reading how 
much he would ‘enjoy a free-and-easy, 
hail-fellow-well-met salutation, the mis- 
guided new arrival said: 

“Going to vote the Democratic ticket 
on election day, Colonel?” 

There was a short blaze behind the 
Colonel’s glasses. After a moment he 
requested, in his grimmest voice, that the 
question be repeated. The newcomer re- 
peated it, with a little less confidence. 

“TI have come here. to. answer any - 
sensible questions that may be put to 
me,” said the Colonel, in a tone like a 
hammer, “ but I have not come here to 
answer any idiotic questions.” 

That was the end of the interview. 
We all knew that there was not a word 
to be got out of the Colonel while the 
newcomer was there. ‘Arthur Curtis of 
The Associated Press asked the Colonel 
a formal, genial question for the pur- 


the child of misfortune who had made 
this double visit necessary. On the way 
we debated how we should break the 
news to him that he couldn’t go to Saga- 
more with us, because, of course, though 
the Colonel would receive him, not -a 
scrap of news would come our way while 
he was there. But he saved us the 
trouble. He was still shivering from his 
experience, and begged us to do the in- 
terviewing in future and leave him at the 
hotel. 

Similarly, when the Colonel sued the 
Michigan editor, Newett, for libel, Newett 
having charged him with drunkenness, 
Newett threw up the sponge as soon as 
the Colonel’s witnesses had finished, of- 
fered none of his own, retracted the libel 
and apologized in court. 1 went over to 
where the Colonel was receiving congrat- 
ulations, added mine, and said, “ Are you 
and Newett going to meet?” 

The Colonel looked me over with a sur- 
prised’ look, in which there was some 
humor and a little hatightiness. 





“ Not if the advances are to come from 
me,” he said. e 

Perhaps I lay too much emphasis on 
the Colorel’s idea of his dignity. If so, it 
is only because the idea of his democracy 
as comprising a rough-and-ready, slap- 
on-the-back carelessness of what was due 
him has been so widely spread. It was 
the crowds that called him “ Teddy ”-- 
not even his relatives called him anything 
but “ Theodore.” In the days of his inti- 
macy with Taft it was “ Will” (not Bill) 
on his part and “ Theodore” on Taft’s; 
although I do remember one: occasion in 
the White House when Taft, then Secre- 
tary of War, started to enter the room, 
and then, seeing others present, drew 
back. “Com®t in, Big Bill,” cried the 
President, stepping forward and drawing 
Taft’s arm through his own. But this 
was a novelty, such a novelty that it sur- 
prised Taft, who gave a shout of laugh- 
ter at hearing the President echo the 
nickname which the newspapers had al- 
ready given him. . 

No, his democracy was ‘the true sort. 
It was not indiscriminate, and there was 
an aristocracy to which he paid tribute 
in his own mind—the aristocracy of 
Worth. Where he did not find it he was 
never at ease; he could use unworthy 
men (not for unworthy purposes, how- 
ever) in the vast continental game of 
politics he played, as a party leader 
must, but never without contempt, and 
he always felt happy when he could get 
rid of them. A President or the leader 
of a national party must. work with such 
instruments as the people choose to give 
him in Senate, House, and party ma- 
chine, and the people do not always pick 
out saints. 

It was his keenest joy to find this 
aristocracy of Worth in what to most 
people would be unexpected quarters. 
When he found it, he recognized an equal. 
whether the man having it was a wolf- 
killer, a ranchman, or a _ statesman. 
Neither did he care if public opinion were 
set against the man’s worth, so long as 
he himself had found it. He did not care, 
as a rule, for bosses; but he neve 


. ceased, in defiance of the universal opin 


ion, to tell of the fine qualities of Mat- 
thew Stanley Quay, the incarnation of 
bossism and machine government. A 
point to be noticed is that he did this 
years after Quay’s death, when there was 
nothing whatever to be gained by it and 
something to lose. 

It was always strange to me to see 
how the solemn profundities and the 
unco’ guid among our varied population 
used to regard this trait of his as some- 
thing discreditable to him. He received 
visits from John L. Sullivan at the White 
House! He entertained Booker Wash- 
ington there! He was a friend of box- 
ers and actors! With what a-sneer would 
they pronounce the words “Jack Aber- 
nathy, a wolf-killer,” and “ Bill Sewall, 
a guide,” in listing Roogevelt’s friends. 
Mean minds, incapable of imagining that 
a man would do anything except for ad- 
vantage, cast about fgr Rovosevelt’s mo- 
tive. It must be that he had a motive; 
by which they meant a selfish one. They 
hit on it—it was spectacular drama to 
impress the crowd, or demagogic osten- 
sible democracy to get votes. [t was not 
possible to suppose that he actually 
liked these boxers and _ wolf-killers 
and reporters and wanted to be with 
them. 

They would have been still more scan- 
dilized if they had heard what he said 
to me, and to other people, too, | sup- 
pose, at a time when a steady stream of 
corporation magnates was flowing in at 
the White House doors. 

“It tires me to talk to rich men. You 
expect a man of millions, the head of a 
great industry, to be a man worth hear- 
ing; but as a rule they don’t know any- 
thing outside their own businesses. You 
would be astonished to know how small 
their range is and how little they can 


( Continued on Page 11) 
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‘New York Soldiers Joke With Pencil and Pen 


Men of the Twenty-seventh Division Make Merry in Christmas ‘Number of “The Gas 
Attack”---An American Bairnsfather 
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“When a feller needs a friend” 


The two cartoons reproduced here are by Private Raeburn L. Van Buren, 


Art 


Editor of “The Gas Attack,” the official organ of the 27th Division. They ap- 
peared in the Christmas number of that periodical, published in France. 


HE comedy spirit of the American 
soldier, his faculty of facing his 
hardships with a smile, and of 
making grotesque exaggeration of 

his dreams and wishes, has existed, in all 
branches of the army in a!! kinds of 
fighting. All the soldiers’ papers pub- 
lished in France have been full of jokes 
and quips and drolleries, better than 
those in any college comic magazine. 
This spirit of making happy progress 
through France has earned for the 
American soldier the reputation of being 
“ze grand kiddaire "—to use the French 
of a soldier who aided in the prepara- 
tion of the Christmas number of The Gas 
Attack, the publication of the 27th Di- 
vision, composed of the troops of the old 
New York National Guard. 

While the division was helping to break 
the Hindenburg line “in what doubtless 
will be regarded as one of the greatest 
battles in this greatest of all wars,” the 
wit and the light pens of the soldier 
writers were plying between attacks on 
jokes and sketches based on the peculiar 
and amusing things they had.seen in 
chasing “Jerry.” The dates on the 
pictures and the articles in the magazine 
show that all the work was done in the 
billets or in the trenches during rest 
periods before or after hard fighting. 
All of the work was finished before the 
armistice was signed and on its way to 
Paris, “ where publishing a magazine in 
wartime is like attempting to get the 
plumbing fixed on Labor Day.” 

One of the discoveries of The Gas At- 
tack in France is an American: Bairns- 
father in Private Raeburn L. Van Buren 
of Company F, 107th Infantry. His 
drawings carrg the New York soldiers 
from their landing. at Brest and St. Na- 
zaire, through the months of fighting 


with the British and Australians, to the 
last days before the armistice, when the 
soldiers were beginning to think more 
and more of Christmas and home. Most 
of them are humorous and-laugHable; in 
others there is a touch of sympathy, ten- 
derness, and sentiment—common feel- 
ings among the American soldiers that 
have made them the most beloved of 
¢omrades for all their allies, although on 
the battleline they were known as “ Les 
Terribles.” 

Before the war Private Van Buren was 
a “ free-lance ” artist and student in this 
city, and he lived at 136 West Sixty-fifth 
Street, in the “new Bohemia” around 
Lincoln Square. He came to New York 
from his home in Kansas City, after try- 
ing the life.of an artist in Chicago for a 
few months and finding it too dull. He 
is 26 years old, and enlisted in the old 
7th New York Infantry immediately 
after the United States entered the war. 


This issue is solemnly dedicated “To 


Former Comrades—-To the Land from 
which they came, America, and the land 
in which they fell, France.” There is a 
serious prelude by Major Gen. John F. 
O’Ryan and an article giving the cita- 
tions of the division and the letters of 
praise given to it by the officers of the 
Allies. But even the history of the work 
of the division, the accounts of battles, 
submarine attacks, and forced marches 
are filled with jests. 

One of the poems in the magazine is 
an ode to the American girl by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., who was a member of the 
Headquarters Troops and later orderly 
to his father, Brig. Gen. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, at Camp Lewis. 

A story by Robert Howe, Jr., tells of 


the troubles of a soldier who had a five ~ 
hours’ pass to go to town for the first - 


- 


time im months “for the purpose of 
visiting ” and of his. conflict with the 
military when he substituted the word 
“eating ” for “ visiting.” 

“The officers’ mess sergeant had told 
him all about the wonderful fried pullets 
and eggs a la Benedict, and it was 
Sammy for Mr. Benedict’s place ‘toot 
sweet,’” Howe wrote. “He chose the 
busiest of the rues that radiated from 
the Grand Plaz and, with but one 
thought in mind, disappeared in the 
crowd. How strange it seemed to rub 
elbows with real people again and to 
gaze into shop windows piled high with 


" all kinds of food. He came to a particu- 


larly attractive looking shop, but upon 
close inspection found it to be crowded 
with canned sardines, cheese, salmon and 
a miscellaneous assortment of nuts— 
more camouflage, thought Sammy—just 
like that old woman’s store back in 
Oud le, and he p d on in disgust. 





“ Next came an estaminet; then more 


sardine shops, a few butcheries, and then 
another estaminet. He began to feel 
dubious, but presently he came-to a fancy 
window full of pretty little bottles with 
gold labels. Anyway, this was different 
and,, glancing up at a puzzling sign, 
which read ‘ Parfumeries,’ he entered 
the shop. A dainty littlé French giri 
with ribbons in her slippers appeared, 
and Sammy immediately. though} how 
much like Mabel’s her eyes were. 

“*What ees it vous please?’ puzzled 
him. 

“After all, what did he want?’ He 
would not dare take perfumery back to 
the billet where the boys were, and yet 
she was so chic—yes, chic, that was the 
word! He must buy something. A small 
box of face powder at four francs saved 
the situation, and Sammy bon joured out 
of the miniature Turkish harem and into 
the street as gracefully as possible, won- 
dering what he would do with the stuff 
now that he had it. Anyway, she was 
some fille. ° 

“Soon a candy shop hove in sight. 
Without hesitating he entered with the 
word ‘Sheckolate’ on his lips. Another 
fille greeted him, only this one was not 
quite so chic and wore too many glass 
combs‘in her hair and no ribbons in her 
slippers. She produced a platter, piled 
high with silver cubes, which Sammy ex- 
amined skeptically. He tasted one, said 
‘No bon,’ left half a franc on the platter 
and incidentally the shop. 

’ “A boy came down the street loudly 
yelling ‘Extra paper.’ Sammy uncon- 
sciously asked the lad if the Giants were 
ahead, and received ‘No compre’ in re- 
ply. He bought the paper, expecting to 
read of a big murder or an accident on 


the Brooklyn Bridge. Glancing at the 
headlines, he found but a mere armistice 


-or something like that to be the cause of 


all the excitement.” rs 

He wandered into an estaminet, where 
he found complacent Tommies watching 
a “crowd of Americans who expressed 
their sentiments by yelling ‘I told you 
so’ to each other, and ‘Encore’ to an 
overworked barmaid.” As the soldier 
started for a restaurant a military po- 
liceman seized him within half an hour 
of the expiration of his pass and bounced 
him on a lorry bound for the fighting 
line. He had had no “ visiting” and no 
“eating,” and at the next mess, “ with 
an expression on his face as empty as 
his stomach, he passed along the line like 
an officer after cigars at the .Y. M. 
C. A. and .thrust his plate over the pan 
of beans.” That was not army etiquette 
in getting “mangers,” and the disap- 
pointed soldier was b d back to the 
end of the line. 

After the food and the girls, the next 
most interesting thing to the soldier wit 
was the clothing issued by the Quarter- 
master, and particularly the overseas 
cap, described by Richard Connell as one 
of the “ horrors of war.” He wrote that 
he believed this “trick bean. protector” 
was designed’ by a German plotter. 

“The caps are ‘distinctly individual’ 
all right,” he continues, “no two are 
alike; perhaps they were made in the 
dark. The only outfit with less uniform 
headgear is the Chinese labor battalion. 
The only thing our chapeaux are good 





- for is to absorb moisture. They can get 


wet quicker and stay wet longer than . 
any object known to science. The genius 

who evolved these caps was probably re- 

sponsible for other parts of our uni- 

forms. They represent an early period 

in the career of practical joking. 

“We have beem in the army nearly 
two years without discovering why all 
O. D. shirts are size 16; why all blouses 
are made either for Jess Willard or 
Charlie Chaplin; why some blouses need 
a weekly shave, else their wearers will 
look like ‘spaniels; why pants are so ° 
delicately made that they can be worn 
out by sleeping in them one night in a 
feather bed; why blouse and pants never 
by any chance match. Perhaps we will 
learn—apres la guerre!” 

Trench mud, cooties, and all the other 
soldier topics were taken up and a few 
lines upon the signing of the armistice 
were thrust into the magazine just as it 
yas going to press. The article con- 
cludes with the words: “‘ Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men,” and adds: “ But re- 
member! If this is only a rumor, our 
rifle hangs there on the wall.” 


“Nowhere in France.” 
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How Locomotives Crossed the “Bridge of Ships” 


Thirty-three, Set Up and Ready to Begin an Express Schedule to the Front, Were Shipped on 
the First Voyage of the Feltore---A Marvel of Sea Traffic 


T's Captain of tne United States 
Army transport Feltore stood on 
the bridge of his ship and peered 
through the haze at a long sweep 
of gray. Half an hour later he raised 
his glasses and looked for the first time 
at the shores of France. The first 
voyage of the Feltore was ended. 
Beneath the Captain as he watched 
‘that morning last June, in the three mas- 
sive holds of the ship, stood thirty-three 
fully equipped, standard American loco- 
motives and tenders—fellows of those 
swift steel giants which link East to 
West and North to South. Every one of 
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them was on railroad rails. One of the 
greatest shipping experiments of the age 
was reaching a successful conclusion. 

Twenty-four hours before, in a heavy, 
angry sea, the Feltore was rolling and 
pitching—and engineers told the Captain 
before he sailed that a single break in 
the ties which bound together those 
thirty-three locomotives meant tons of 
steel, loose and wild, in the hold of his 
ship. The Captain knew only too well 
the consequence of a shifting cargo— 
not from engineering experience, but 
from deep-sea intuition. It would be like 
thirty-three torpedoes rushing at the 
ship from all sides, and there .would be 
no survivors. ; 

Army officials and stevedores at Brest 
knew in advance that the Feltore was 
coming. On the docks where a large 
crowd had gathered, the air was shot 
with sudden excitement, as before an 
event of historic moment. Officers who 
understood that a few miles north in 
blood-stained France our army was bat- 
tling with a cunning, inventive enemy, 
welcomed the Feltore as a living ob- 
ject which typified awakened America 
fighting Germany with brain and 
brawn across 3,000 miles of water. As 
the Feltore moved gracefully to her 
berth with two tiny tugs nestled against 
her camouflaged sides, a powerful 
French crane moved alongside. There 
followed a brief conference with an army 
engineer sent especially with the ship 
to superintend its discharge, and pres- 
ently the hatches were open and the 
crane, manned by a picked crew of 
French engineers, went slowly into place. 

A half dozen stevedores worked fever- 
ishly in the hold attaching a sling to the 
front and rear of a great bulk which lay 
almost buried amid tons of hay; and sud- . 
denly from the hoid of the ship emerged 
a giant American locomotive, its massive 


steel frame, polished in the Philadelphia 
yards, now shining as it rose high above 
the deck, in the sunlight of France. 

For a moment it swung easily in the 
air, a monster of 150,500 pounds of the 
best American steel, wrought by skilled 
and patriotic workers into a formidable 
weapon of war. A single false move on 
the part ‘of the crane crew, a sudden 
snap of a cable. and the locomotive would 
crash“ through the bottom of the ship 
into the mud of the harbor. Two French- 
men below in the hold held their ground 
with proud indifference to the seventy- 
five ten mass that dangled over their 
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Locomotives in the Hold. All the Space Between Is Closely 
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Bales of Hay. 


heads, while another workman stood op 
the locomotive running-board waving his 
hands in triumph as the engine lifted. 

Less than a half hour later when the 
locomotive had been deposited safely on 
the tracks alongside the dock ready now 
to move under its own steam, one of the 
engineers climbed to the top of the boiler 
and read aloud in broken but eloquent 
English a chalked. message from the 
locomotive builders of America to the 
fighters of France: 

“ Berlin Express! No stop this side of 
the Rhine! ” 

The process of lifting the locomotive 
from the hold of the ship to its place on 
the rails, ready for express service to 
the front, was forty-six minutes. 

And when, seve days later, the Fel- 
tore was empty of its precious cargo, 
there were at Brest 33 complete locomo- 
tives and tenders, 2,400 tons of rails and 
splices, 2,300 tons of hay, 600 tons of 
oats, 53 motor trucks and one thirty- 
foot steam launch. 

Shipping men know that Anrerican 
soldiers were sent to France at a time 
when the enemy was protesting with 
elaborate tonnage figures that our sup- 
ply stations and shipping facilities were 
inadequate to maintain them. Few 
doubted that the Germans were right. 
We. wondered then at the audacity of a 
Government which sent troops overseas 
without first receiving assurances that 
they would be properly fed and clothed. 
French Atlantic ports at this time were 
approximately 270 miles from the front. 


It was one problem to get supplies - 


across a sea beset with mines and crouch- 
ing submarines, but it was still another 
and perhaps greater task to move cargo 
to the front behind creeping French loco- 
motives. 

Of the three great links in American 
transportation, from inland to the Amer- 


ican seaboard, across 3,000 miles of 
water, then inland into the heart of 
France, the last was the most difficult 
to handle. 

General Pershing saw the great need 
for American railroad equipment shortly 
after he arrived in France with the van- 
guard of the United States Army. One 
of his first cables showed the urgent de- 
mand for locomotives, cars, and rails. 
Failure to provide adequate systems. of 
transportation might mean the collapse 
of the entire American effort in France. 
And so it was that army officials took 
up the task of buying and shipping loco- 
motives. To load them intact and un- 
dismantled was a vision which did not 
eross the minds of these pioneers. The 
early locomotives were sent to France 
“knocked down” in bulky packages, 
each containing parts of the whole. 

In addition to the loss of time erecting 
these dismantled locomotives after they 
reached France, it was also necessary 
for the builders in America to complete 
all details of the engine before boxing 
the various parts. In other words, the 
locomotives had to be set up and tested 
before they were “knocked down,” and 
this was a loss of valuable time. 

Once the parts reached the other side 
it was a matter of six to ten days for a 
body of expert ehgineers to erect a single 
locomotive. As lifting facilities were 
limited, engineers had to be content with 
working on one or two engines at a time. 
The unfortunate results of this are best 
shown by the number of locomotive ships 
which, month after month, stood idle at 
French ports waiting their turn to dis- 
charge. When it is considered that only 
a few steamers are suitable for carrying 
this cargo, and that at one time, early in 
1918,thirteen ships loaded with “knocked 
down” locomotives were tied up in France 
waiting discharge, we can gauge the 
task confronting American shippers. 

And all the while General Pershing 
was urging the War Department to 
maintain a monthly program of 200 
locomotives. 

This was the situation on Jan. 30, 1918, 
when the Shipping Control Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of P. A. S. 
Franklin, opéned dffices in the old Ham- 
burg-American Line building at 45 
Broadway, New York, and set to work to 
operate a “bridge of ships” to France. 

The locomotive problem was one of 
the first to engage the attention of the 
committee. Early in February a cable 
from General Pershing announced that 
shipment of locomotives * knocked down” 
was unsatisfactory and that effort 
should be made to send them to France 
erected and ready for steam. It was fur- 
ther set forth tha: the British had un- 
der charter a steamship which ‘carried 
thirteen set-up locomotives across the 
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Engtish Channel. With these facts im 
mind the committee set about to find a 
vessel suitable for carrying locomotives. 
The task was to locate a single deck 
steamship with large open holds and at 
least four hatches of sufficient size to 
admit a locomotive 3a feet 8 inches long 
ard $ feet wide. 

As the tonnage market of the world 
was combed for a single vessel of this 
type it became apparent that the aver- 
age cargo vessel was not built with 36- 
foot hatches. In fact, up to October, 
1917, no American steamship of this 
class had ever been contemplated. Fully 
a month was expended in fruitless in- 
vestigation. One day a “ buck” private 
attached. to the organization (he is now 
First Sergeant Charles M. Setzfand) an- 
nounced that the Ore Steamship Cam- 
pany had built a fleet of three vessels 
which might carry locomotives. The 
steamships were used to carry full car- 
goes of iron ore from Cuba to Baltimore 
to feed the Bethichem Steel Works and 
they were designed with large open holds 
and hatches. 

The steamships Feltore, Cubore, and 
Santore, each 468 feet long, with 
three great holds and five hatches, the 
smallest of which was 33 feet by 26 
feet, and the largest 39 feet by 37 feet, 
were then pressed into service. They 
had a cargo capacity of 11,000 tons and 
were fitted with electric turbines capa- 
ble of driving the ship through the seas 
at a speed of ten knots. 

Zhe Feltore arrived at Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, April 30, 1918. Before she 
docked thirty-three locomotives and tend- 
ers were speeding from Philadelphia on 
their own wheels. First orders were to 
send them in lots of ten, drawn by one 
locomotive, but railroad engineers, after 
studying the roadbed, decided that at 
least two bridges between Philadelphia 
and Jersey City would collapse under the 
combined weight of ten locomotives in 
one train. The engines were sent, there- 
fore, at the rate of not more than five 
a day. . 

Loading started May 1, when the holds 
of the steamer were floored off with five 
layers of railroad rails and splices to in- 
sure a solid foundation and to protect 
the bottom of the ship. A railroad float 
from Jersey City with eight locomotives 
came alongside the Feltore May 2, and, 
the experiment was well under way. 

The problem of lifting the great loco- 
motive from the float into the steamer 
was solved by the requisitioning of the 
only floating derrick in New York Har- 


- bor which was capable of raising 150,500 


pounds in bulk. 
As the first locomotive lifted gently 
from the rails of the float a singularly 
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Three Plans for.Meeting the Russian Crisis 


Strong Military Intervention, Modérate Military Aid to Forces Opposing the Bolsheviki, and 
the Creation of a Cordon of Independent States Under Consideration at Versailles 


USSIA looms as the most urgent 

R problem at the Peace Conference. 

The “menace of Bolshevism now 

hangs over all that part of Eu- 

rope east of the Rhine and of the Adri- 

atic. Spreading famine increases the 
danger. 

Three main policies. have been pro- 
posed to meet the peril, and they become 
of paramount interest on the eve of the 
conference. First is that of direct inter- 
vention in large force in order to insure. 
without the risk of delay, the restora- 
tion of order. Only with order can the 
needed supplies of food and clothing be 
equitably distributed, it is contended by 
these advocates. 

There have been various estimates ¥ 
the number of men that would be re- 
quired for direct intervention, ranging 
from 1,000,000 upward. The problem is 
so fraught with unknown factors that it 
is difficult to arrive at dependable esti- 
mates, but the main requirements, it is 
recognized, would be that of policing the 
country during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. 

From Odessa, where the greater part. 
of the army of intervention would jfrob- 
abby enter Russia, railroads would have 
to be repaired and rebuilt, but this prob- 
lem would be no more difficult than the 
Allies have encountered elsewhere. Soon- 
er or later, the advocates of direct inter- 
vention contend, Bolshevism, a direct 
challenge to the fundamental ideas rep- 
resented by the allied countries, must 
be squarely met. : 

The second policy is to reinforce with 
allied troops the nuclei of opposition to 
the Bolsheviki, and at the same time to 
supply extensive financial and economic 
assistance. This would be a development 
on a systematic and larger scale of what 
the Allies have already done in Siberia 
at Archangel and in Southern Russia 
at Odessa. In order to carry out this 
policy it is estimated that not more than 
250,000 allied troops would be required. 
With the opposition to the Bolsheviki 
led by Russian forces, the allied rein- 
forcements could not be placed in the 
tight of invaders on their own accord, 
it is pointed out by advocates of. this 
policy. 

The supporters of this policy are 
equally insistent that no time is to be 
lost if Russia is to be saved from sinking 
to a lower level. 

The advocates of both these policies, 
as held by Russians, are in favor of a 
Russia territorially the same as before 
the war;,they are Pan Russians. 

The third policy is connected with the 
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talk about that an intelligent person 
wants to hear. 
“They’re not all of that kind, of 











course. There’s. , and , and 
,” (he mentioned the names of 
three railroad Presidents,) “who are 


well-read men and have studied life be- 
sides. But take the run of them, and 
they’re just about what I have described: 
I have to see them, but I don’t enjoy 
their company.” 

And he turned from it with relief to 
Jacob Riis and Bill Sewall, who had 
studied life in their different ways and 
could tell him things. 

Therefore I wondered much at the 
mean-minded who could find fault with 
this side of his nature. But I noticed 
long ago that the men who hated him for 
any cause were generally petty, and 
their real grievance; if they had known 
it, was that they were not capable of 


Separatist or nationalist movement. The 
advocates of this policy have urged the 
plan to draw a cordon around Russia and 
cut the Bolsheviki from contact with the 
world, thus putting a check on their ag- 
gressions and propaganda. The first 
move to carry this out, it is urged, would 
be to erect a buffer of independent States 
between Russia and Germany, from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, and this plan 
would involve furnishing without delay 
whatever aid would be needed to secure 
the independence of Lithuania, Poland, 
and Bohemia or Czechoslovakia, and 
also to extend help promptiy to Rov-, 
mania, where it is reported the Bolshe- 
viki are active. 
In Poland the Polish troops are fight- 


to keep in contact with Germany and to 
-press- their propaganda through the 
Spartacus group there with the.aim of 
bringing about revolution before the 
peace terms are enforced. The Bolshe- 
viki have repudiated their war debts, 
and they see their greatest chance in 
Germany when the Allies make known 
what Germany’s indemnity is to be. 

The Bolsheviki thus far have seen their 
way more clearly than the Allies. From 
the first.they have seen apparently that 
the ideas which they stood for and those 
which the Allies stood for could not live 
in the same world. They have, therefore, 
sought to widen their control by revolu- 
tion before coming face to face with-a 
challenge from the Allies, and from the 





ing the battles of the Allies against the 
Bolsheviki. The Lithuanians, more for 
the lack of arms and ammunition than 
of men, have been forced to give way 
before the Bolshevist troops. The Ger- 
man soldiers in retiring co-operate with 
the Bolsheviki. 

The policy to be adopted by the Allies, 
it is thought, will be a combination of 
two of these—to draw the cordon around 
Central Russia by direct aid to new buf- 
fer States, whose peoples have stood for 
the Allies, and to support the anti-Bol- 
sheviki within Russia in a more positive 
way than has yet been done. The chief 
aim of the Bolshevist Government now is 


Recollections 


understanding him. That, indeed, is the 
chief reason why he was continua'ly sur- 
prising them. He was “always doing 
something unexpected,” which meant 
that he was always doing something un- 
expected by those who had charted his 
course for him by the mean motives they 
supposed were attuating him. They 
reasoned that in-his place they would do 
so-and-so. He did exactly the opposite. 
because he was not actuated by the mo- 
tives that would have actuated them had 
they been in his place; and that, of 
course, surprised them. 


Thus and not otherwise did he acquire 


“his power of frightening the Republican 


leaders into believing that he could do 
miracles; that he had an uncanny pow- 
er. It ought, for instance, to have been 
as plain as the nose on one’s face that 
he could not be nominated in the Re- 
publican Convention of 1916; that he 
could not even muster a respectable vote 
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Bolshevist Soldiers on Guard in Front of, the State Bank, Petrograd.. 


beginning their main hope has been Ger- 
many. Since the signing of the armistice 
they have enjoyed a practically unham- 
pered opportunity in Germany. The 
Czechs, the Poles, and the Lithuanians 
have tried to prevent this, but they have 
not been strong enough. 

One of the reasons the Allies have thus 
far dealt with Bolshevism in a negative 
way is that they have been at a loss to 
understand just what the doctrine meant. 
The Czechoslovak troops in Russia were 
remarkable by the fact that they were 
virtualiy immune from the - Bolshevist 
doctrine; the more they heard of it the 
less they liked it, and this is made more 


of Roosevelt 


there. But he allowed-—he no doubt se- 
cretly instigated—the use of his name 
as a. candidate, and instantly the poli- 
ticians were thrown into fits of panic. 
They never had understood the source 
of his miracles, but they were sure he 
had done them and could do them; there- 
fore, the impossibility, a “ Roosevelt 
stampede,” seemed possible to them. 


That was beaause they never doubted 
that he was actually a candidate. But 
he was not. His purpose was simply to 
frighten the bosses into saving, the good 
name of the Republican Party by coming 
out for “preparedness and: American- 
ism.” He wanted to accomplish that feat 
because he loved his country. And, cast- 
ing about in their lesser minds for a mo- 
tive, they never hit on love of country 
as a possible one. If they had they would 
not have been scared. So you see they 
never understood Roosevelt, even up to 
the end. 


remarkable when it is known that there 
were many Socialists among the Czecho- 
slovaks. : ; 

“The reason of this,” said a diplomat 
-in Washington the other day, “ was that 
the Czechs were so strongly nationalist. 
For centuries they had borne oppression 
in the hope of one day realizing their 
great aspiration of becoming an inde- 
pendent nation. The Bolsheviki, there- 
fore, could not have proposed anything 
to them more repellent than internation- 
alism. The Cossacks, who have also 
proved_ immune to Bolshevism, compose 
another group which has a strong sense 
of racial individuality. There is in this 
a lesson for all those who dppose the 
spread of Bolshevism—that is, to en- \ 

‘ courage and practically to support the 
nationalist movements in Europe, .and 
especially in those countries immediately 
in contact with Russia. ‘New nations, 
whose very existence depends on their 
preserving a vigorous sense of racial 
individuality, will fight Bolshevism as 
no others will. : 

“It is a false and ruinous internation- 
alism which sees a world without, bound- 
aries. The best members of a future 
league of nations will not be those who 
have a feeble sense of individuality—of 
difference from others—but those. who 
have a strong feeling of individuality, of 
their responsibilities to others and of 
others’ responsibilities to them. This is 
illustrated by your own States. Those 
which are most marked out by a sort of 
separateness, characteristics of their 
own, at the same time show. the most 
viger as a part of the nation, I would 
point out Massachusetts as an illustra- 
tion of this. _ 

“I think we have made one of the 
worst mistakes in delaying so long to 
support by recognition .and by substan- 
tial support those rational nationalist 
movements along the Baltic, in Central 
Europe and in the Balkans. They are 
inherently opposed to Bolshevism, anc 
in the delay we have left our best allies 
too weak to make a fight against_this 
subversive doctrine. If we were to send 
troops to these countries to aid them in 
resisting Bolshevism, and it was stamped 
out there, that would strengthen those 
in Russia who are making a fight to 
overthrow the Bolsheviki and restore 

order. From these border countries our 
troops could pass into Russia when in- 
vited to do so by the Government estab- 
lished in opposition to the Bolsheviki. 
That is the strategical way to proceed 
against Bolshevism, first put a barrier 
between it and the world, then move 
against it from this barrier.” 


The people did, I think. There have 
been many to say, “I can’t stand for 
Roosevelt’s carping at the Administra- 
tion.” They did not know his belief that 
he could only force the Administration 
into action by the most violent criticism, 
or the belief of many sober men that, 
but for that intentional violence of hi=, 
the Administration would never have 
taken any of the steps to which he forced 
it. But even .those who talked in this 
way did not fail to recognize the true- 
heartedness of the great man who is now 
dead. He had had the people’s love as 
no other man has had it in our day. He 
had had the love of those who knew him 
personally as surely no other man, great 
or small, has had it in our day. There 
is something mighty that is gore from 
us; but we have lost mighty men before. 
The lost might we can only regret; but 
there is also gone from us a great lov- _- 
ableness for which we grieve. 
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“Garden,” radiant and gay, and pleas 
antly suggestive of Summer warmth 
and blossoming, this vitality ix less ap- 
parent. The trunk of his supposedly 
sturdy. tree is not so organically and 
rightly conceived as Mr Sheeler’s little 
flower stem. With all its luxuriant col- 
oring Mr. Glackens’s picture makes na- 
ture seem a trifle knock-kneed and un- 
steady. 
The Landscape Painters. 


Among the landscape painters, Mr. 
Maurer is most concerned with weaving 
his natural material into a decorative 
pattern; Mr. Hartley, who has spent the 
last vear in New Mexico, offers an en- 
tirely original interpretation of the 
seenery of the Rio Grande region, Mr. 
Marin is at his freshest and crispest with 
two sparkling - watercolor drawings on 
heavy paper; Henry McFee and Mr. 
Prendergast more or less repeat their 
successes of the past. 

. wee ae 
MARSDEN HARTLEY’S NEW MEXICO 
LANDSCAPES. 

At the Daniel Galleries a considerable 
group of Marsden Hartley’s recent work 
in New Mexico is on view. This artist 
has seen thé interesting and varied land- 
scape of the region with a fresh vision, 
and a serenely balanced mind. Appar 
ently he has approached his new ma- 
terial without a trace of Gauguin’s de- 
sire to become a savage and create a new 
world. He has got through that phase 
of modernism to the more wholesome and 


> not less energetic phase of finding that 


=e “ 1 ele, > 


“The Potato-Gatherers,” by Lerolle. In the Governor Ames Collection. ( At the American Art Galleries. ) 


ODERNIST painters are becom- 
ing so familiar in the exhibition 
rooms as to seem already listen- 
ing for that knocking at’ the 

door which signalizes the approach of a 
newer school and a younger generation. 
We have seen them now so-often as to 
be able to distinguish their individual 
features, which at first were blurred in 
a composite impression such as the 
Chinese got from the Europeans when 
the latter looked to them al? equally pop- 
eyed and unpleasant. ; 

In the current exhibition at the Mont- 
ress Galleries each exhibitor has a pro- 
nounced individuality and there is no 
excuse for generalities in discussing 
them. Just as the pre-Raphaelites 
gradually emerged from their bondage 
of creed and collective effort, a bondage 
that made them, however, significant in 
the art of their time, these American 
modernists are finding out their diver- 
gent paths and following them inde- 
pendently. 

The Figure Painters. 


Among the figure painters " Arthur 
Davies occupies the most prominent 
place with a large decorative canvas, 
“The Presences,” and a smaller decora- 
tion, “ Air, Light, and Wave.” In order 
to see these things aright, to see them, 
that is, from the point of view which we 
may suppose was the painter’s own, we 
must remember that the modernists are 
against nature so far as imitating her 
appearances is concerned. Objective 
truth is no more desired than achieved 
by them. Therefore if Mr. Davies has 
made one of his girlish presences a 
golden yellow and the other more or less 
violet and pink no one should complain. 
All one need ask is: “ Do these pictures 
give pleasure as color and design?” To 
a very considerable ber of peopl 
they do. Those who so far can forget 
the familiar convention of the anatomical 
world as not to ask the why and where- 
fore of certain poses and gestures, will 
get from the beautiful rhythms of the 
smaller picture, flowing as lambently as 
the elements they are meant to suggest, 
from the tonie accents placed with cer- 
tainty of knowledge where they are 
needed in the music of the linear com- 
position, and from the sweetness of the 
color as much delight and very much 





the same kind of delight as they get 
from melcdious music. 

The same is true of Max Weber’s 
work, with this difference, the human 
element is more insisted upon and car- 
ries with it hints of a world which is 
not so much unnatural as abnormal. 
One of his little pictures seen at a dizs- 
tance sufficient. to obliterate the charac- 
ter of the human subject matter is a 
rare and lovely color harmony, so dis- 
tinguished that in some old fabric or 
fresco it would be accepted as proving 
the high superiority of the past in mat- 
ters of color. But the human figures 
at the core of this fair fruit are elo- 
quent of disease. His physical world is 
warped and distorted. It is not un- 
natural so much as unhealthy, and its 
resemblance to nature more than its 
lack of resemblance is what repels those 
of us who are trying to find our way 
back to the great ideal of the sound 
mind in the healthy body, and in decora- 
tion to find our way toward a similar 
health of structure and spirit which 
hardly will find place for symbols of in- 
trospective searchings and personal pre- 
occupations. . 

George Of’s strange little portrait of 
“Karl” is a translation of Carriere’s 
predilection for full round form emerg- 
ing from misty shadow into a more mod- 
ern and variously colored idigm. 

Middleton Manigault in his “Girl in 
Costume” is an ornamentalist of a cer- 
tain measure of distinction. He embroid- 


-ers his canvas with neaf, thin little 


brush strokes that stain the surface 
lightly, and give a pleasant assurance 
that the pign.. - .; going to stay where 


it is put for as long as the canvas en-~ 


dures, without flaking off, or cracking, 
or turning yeltow, or doing anything that 
oil paintings are prone to do in the hands 
of the inexpert. The pattern made by 
his design is not interesting, the repeti- 
tion of. triangles holding. the attention 
unduly. If the triangles were a part of 
a larger structura! design their repeti- 
tion would be, of course, justifiable, but 
they exist as detached shapes all over 
the canvas without any visible re'ation 
to one another. It is this meaningless 
arrangement of the diffeyent parts of the 
design that makes the picture a disap- 
pointment. Much of the detail is charm- 
ingly drawn, as Rossetti might have 


* struction in his plant forms. 


liked to do it if he had lived today. But 
Rossetti would have divided his space 
ifito finely related shapes even though 
he had filled them full of ornamental 
objects. 

The Flower Painters. 


The modernist painters have shown a 
lively interest in still life painting and of 
late especially in flower painting, and 
flowers have seemed to provide the sub- 
ject matter best suited to a revelation of 
their science and strength. Certainly 
nothing in the present exhibition is finer 
than the vase of hollyhocks by Maurice 
‘Sterne. The vase itself is a piece of 
Mexican ware of interesting color and de- 
sign which the artist has made the en- 
phatic note of the whole plan, the blues 
and yellows of the flowers finding an 
echo on a higher key in the pattern 
on the vase, and the profoundly studied 
background taking: up the blue and ied 
of the flower group. The arrangement 
is dignified, if a trifle precise, and the 
air and light in the picture are felt as 
essential elements of its charm. The 
tvtist has worked with all his resource. 
at his command and his resources ure 


those of a richly cultivated intelligence ‘ 


Walt Kuhn’s flower paintings are morr 
fragmentary and in color even more 
beautiful. the close relation between the 
different tones and the somewhat sombre 
richness of the color giving them the 
aspect of an ancient fabric of splendid 
dyes muffled by the slow action of time. 
What such a painter could do if he ap- 
plie¢ himself. to the revival of the noble 
fabrics of the past in our modern in- 
dustrial age easily may be imagined by 
any one contemplating the mastery of 
decorative color design in these smell pic- 
tures. : 

Charles Sheeler is Jess happy in his 
tempera studies of Autumn blossoms, 
the-mediim he has chosen lending a cer- 
tain stiffness to his backgrounds, a sense 
of lack of air of which one is the more 
conscious because it is not the defect of 
the modernist quality. The excellence 
of his drawing is, however, conspicuous. 
He understands the importance of re- 
specting the laws of growth and. con- 
The stem 
that helds aleft:.a dahtia or zinni# blos- 
som, a heavy burden for a-slender stem, 
displays a vital energy that makes -it 
equal to its task. In Mr. Glacken’s 


there is health in civilization and free- 
dom in tradition and that the old world 
has still enough life in it -to occupy 
completely the mind of an artist. o 

Nevertheless it certainly gives a‘ fillip 
to one’s talent to come face to face with 
unaccustomed scenes. Mr. Hartley has 
felt that pleasant lilt of the spirit as the 
curtain ‘goes up and the play begins 
which is the special privilege of the play- 
goer and traveler. His “Blue Mount- 


ain” subjects are treated with a power 


and simplicity that have not hitherto ap- 
peared in his painting to anything like 
the same degree. Indeed, all the recent 
painting shows a gain in both force and 
repose, and a natural avoidance of the 
trivially picturesque aspects of a country 
that has innumerable lurex of pictures- 
queness for artists of less serious gifts. 
The Rio Grande making its way between 
deep canyons, the sage brush with its 
curious cool grays that manage to sug- 
gest heat, the dry atmosphere and vivid 
sky, are admirably brought together in 
a unified impression that includes no 
tricky emphasis upon exotic features. 


THE MACDOWELL CLUB. 

The paintings at the MacDowell Club 
this month are by Olaf N. Brauner, Eliz- 
abeth Curtis, Walter Farndon, Emily 
Nichols Hatch, Margaret W. Hunting- 
ton, Bela Mayer, Ernest D. Roth, and 
William Starkweather. 

The principal feature of the wall oppo- 
site the entrance is Mr. Starkweather’s 
portrait of Mrs. Melville Upton, a se- 
verely realistic performance, full of 
knowledge, and without a trace of com- 
promise in favor of sweetness or light. 
The absence of a-sense of light in the 
picture, the lack of that courtesy of at- 
mosphere which invariably makes the 
best of things seen, is a trait much more 
to be deplored than the Paduan disdain 
of softened contours and bland surfaces 
that places Mr. Starkweather quite by 
fiimself among modern portrait painters. 
Time probably will help out with the 
matter of tone, and in the meanwhile a 
portrait painted with such harsh fidelity 
to fact impresses itself upon the mind, 
and gets itself remembered among the 
innumerable items of the exhibition sea- 
son. 

Italian Landscapes. 

“ Golden Italy ” is an ingratiating can- 

vas in spite of the sanie rigorous sincer- - 


( Continued on Following Page ) 
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_ War Work of Roosevelt’s Daughter-in-Law 
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hotels and told that the matter of their 
expenses would be arranged. Then they 
had their first look at the Aix Casino, 
and we heard them say, ‘ We can’t go in 
there until we are policed!’ So they hur- 
ried to change their clothes and wash. up 
and then to look things over. Well, at 
the end of that day there were only five 
men who said they couldn’t afford to 
stay! 

“It was funny about those five,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt added, reflectively; “ we found 
they were five of a party of six who had 
vome down in the same compartment; 
the five had no money, and the sixth had 
a thousand francs! We thought he must 
have been very lucky! 

“ But the Y. M. C: A. fixed it all up 
about the hotel expenses, so no one had 
to go back—and no one wanted to! 

“Some months later a Y. M. C. A. 
worker in a town near the front was 
stopped in the street by a soldier. ‘I 
never let that uniform go past me with- 
out shaking hands with the wearer,’ he 
said, and when the woman from the Y. 
M. C. A. said she was very glad he | 
that way and asked him why, he repli 
that he had spent a week at Aix, and 
added, ‘ It was the best week I've had in 
Europe, but it was more than that; I 
think it was the best week of my life!’ 

“That is the way they felt about it, 
after they learned what it was. The 
leave area work was one of the things 
that, once started, just went on itself to 
big success.” 

The explanation of its success—and its 
start as well—and the soldiers’ sudden 


conversion from prejudice to childish de-_ 


light, is best found in Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
story of what the men on leave did, and 
what provision was made for their en- 
tertainment. 

“The first two days most of those 
men just slept in the sun on the piazzas,” 
she went on. “They said they didn’t 
want anything but just to. be left alone 
to look forward to real beds at night. 
But, of course, there were several kinds 
of things arranged for their amusement. 

“Each centre had its athletic field, 
and there was always a bulletin telling 
of the events of that day and the next; 
there was something going on outdoors 


every day—baseball, regatta, field sports, 
a-climb up the mountain, ‘an_ all-day 
picnic, a bicycle ride, or a long hike— 


“and every evening there was- something 


going on in the theatre—vaudeville, con- 
cert, or stunts. We had regular vaude- 
ville acts, either from the Overseas 
Theatre League or from a circuit in 
Paris, and we had the tours worked out 


so that there was always a new pro- 


gram. In some centres the Overseas 
Theatre League had a stock company. 
Then there were movies every day—we 
had a regular circuit of films, too. 
“But one of the very jolliest things 


of all was stunt night. That was always 


arranged by the men themselves, and 
everything they-did was not only most 
amusing, but beautifully done.” 

As the leave area in Savoie proved its 
immediate suceess and the first contin- 
gent of 150 men was multiplied up into 
the thousands—the men used to go back 
and tell their comrades about the good 
times they had, and there was a perfect 
rush to get to Savoie—the number of 
workers was, of course, increased at oncé. 
There were between forty-five and fifty 
American women in the leave centres of 
the Savoie area, about thirty of whom 
were in the big centre at Aix. 
the things that srs. Roosevelt recounted 
from her experiences at Aix was the ar- 
rangement of the dancing with 4,000 sol- 
dier boys and 30 girls. 

“ We had to have a regular pe ” she 


explained, “so that it would all be per- | 


fectly fair and every one would have a 
good time. So we got baggage tags in 
seven colors and niade the men put them 
on their collars, and then we wouj™ run 
up flags; when the blue flag went up the 
men with blue tags could cut in, &c. We 
never followed any .set order, so they 
never knew whose turn would come next. 
It worked beautifully.” 

Of course amusing the boys, important 
as that was, was not the only thing for 
which the Y. M. C. A. was responsible 
in the leave areas. A funny report 
reached Mrs. Rooseve't last Winter that 
she had come to: France “to give the 
doughboys American breakfasts”; and 
a'though that was !aughably incorrect, it 
did have some vague connection with 
what was a big part of her work—the 
Y. M. C. A.*ecanteen. For the canteen 


Art at Home and Abroad 
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ity in rendering objective truth. This 
hillside, terraced for the vineyards and 
carpeted with olive orchards, shelters on 
its deep breast one of the little huddled 
towns that nestle like children against 
the warm Italian soil. The scene is 
wrapped in a golden atmusphere that has 
suggested the appropriate title, and the 


stern beauty of the hills receives from + 


this drapery of light a beauty less som- 
nolent than usually is bestowed upon 
Italian landscapes by northern painters. 
Another very brilliant study of color and 
ligitt is the.“ Washington Square in Ear- 
ty Summer,’”” with the young gold of the 
trees rivaling the riper hues of Autumn. 

Margaret Huntington combines vivid- 
ness and vitality of color with an um 
vsually fine composition in her ,“ Porto- 
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fine,” its long, shallow curve of fore- 
ground and its row of buildings as rich 
in tone as a band of semi-precious 
stones contributing te a general effect 
of robust distinction. 

American Scenes. 

Bela Mayer’s landscape is thoroughly 
well constructed, and his “Grey Day,” 
sallow and warm in its grayness, is the 
work of a true colorist who is not de- 
pendent upon variety of colors to escape 
monotony. Ernest D. Roth draws with 
.@ certain precision that lends a dry, 
matter;of-fact aspect to his landscapes, 
counteracted to a degree by the blonde 
delicacy of his palette. Walter Farn- 
don’s parks and inlets and gardens hold 
well when seen from a distance, and are 
handsome in design; Emily Hatch paints 
charming children with an unaffected 
appreciation of their charm of youth, 
but her backgrounds are inclined to step 
out of their station and obtrude them- 
selves ‘disagreeably. Elizabeth Curtis 
shows a “ Sailors’ Club,” a portrait of a 
club for which she is herself responsible, 
and several portraits, and Olaf Brauner 
has a number of coast scenes in which 
the character of rocks and sea is closely 
interrogated and the problems solved 
with a sturdy. sincerity less apparent 
in his portrait of a child. 


PAINTINGS BY GLADYS THAYER. 

In the upper room of the Knoedler 
Galleries Gladys Thayer is holding an 
exhibition of work that affirms.in every 
instance its derivation from the noble 
talent of her father, which is represented 


One of | 


did serve a breakfast, and a very popular 
breakfast it was! 


Then, too, the Y. M..C, A. hosts and’ 


hostesses in the leave centres saw to it 
that all their young guests’ clothes were 
mended. But that work, like the cook- 
ing, dishwashing, and scrubbing, was 
done, not by the young women from 
overseas, but by Frenchwomen who were 
employed for the purpose. It was here 


’ that Mrs. Roosevelt explained the econ- 


omy in the use of the American girls’ 
work, strength, and time. 

“The American women. were over 
there to be of service with the soldiers,” 
«she said; “they waited on them in the 
canteens, played games with them, went 
on picnics and hikes with them, were 
always there to talk with them, enter- 
tain them, assist them all they could. It 
was felt that it was a waste to use the 
American women in the kitchens or be- 
hing the scenes where Frenchwomen 
could do the work as well. There were 
not many American girls there, after all; 
they were needed with fhe men.. _More- 
over, the Frenchwomen needed the work, 
so it helped them, too; and it was a 
saving of money as well, for we could 
employ Frenchwomen for less than the 
Americans’ expenses amounted to. 

“The women who went to France. had 
to be prepared for almost any kind of 
work, it is true,” she went one; “ espe- 
cially at first, during the beginnings of 
things, the American women had to be 
ready to meet emergencies and to do 
most unusual and arduous things if the 
need arose. But they had to be ready, 
on the other hand, to sit all day long. in 
an office inf Paris pounding a typewriter 
—and that is what some people have not 
always understood.” ~ 

Mrs.. Roosevelt herself has had her full 
share of sticking to her precise duty 
when there were more romantic and 
spectacular spheres of action elsewhere. 
Much of her work was done in Paris, and 
—although she was in the French capital 
during raids and long-distance bombarid- 
ments—her particular kind of war serv- 
ice never took her near the front lined. 

“TT expected to be two weeks in Aix, 
and I staid there three months,” she said. 
“Then I was transferred to Brittany to 
work in the opening of the leave area 
there. After that we opened one in 


by the two angel figures in the front 
windows below. There is the same sense 
of monumental form and of plastic qual- 
ity, there is the same feeling of pigment 
as a product of the colored earths the 
character of which need not be denied in 
constructifg a‘color scheme of richness 
and delicacy. There is also the same im- 


pression of large culture and acquaint- 


ance with the art of the classic past. 

“Miss Thayer has, however, her own in- 
dividuality in spite of the striking like- 
ness born by her work to that of her il- 
lustrious father. 


FRANK DUVENECK. 

The death of Frank Duveneck at the 
age of 71 marks the end of a period in 
American art as rich in accomplishment 
and as brilliant in the quality of the 
work achieved as any period embraced 
by our brief art history. Duveneck was 
born in 1848. The splendid training that 
made possible such technical triumphs 
as “The Whistling Boy” and the later 


““Cobbler’s Apprentice” was gained in 


Munich, where Dietz and Leibl were 
breathing life into the old conventions 
and going straight to nature for inspira- 
tion while studying the technique of the 
old masters. 

Duveneck and Chase were friends and 
each possessed the teacher's gift in ad- 
dition to that of the painter. Each, 
*that is, was able to communicate the 
painter’s point of view and to make his 
hearer see a subject as something to be 
painted, not talked about. Duveneck 
could say to a pupil “ Put it down” as 
a writer might speak to-a student with 
a notebook, and it was put down in terms 
of paint. 


Auvergne, Choen——juiet as 1 was about to 


leave France—on the Riviera. Those - 


four were the principal leave areas. But 
a good deal of the time after the work 
was begun. in Savoie, I was in Paris in 
charge of the women’s end in the office 
there. The Women’s Bureau would se- 
lect the women workers and send them 
to me to be assigned to the different 
areas and centres as they were needed. 
The bureau was so good,” she added, 
thoughttully, “about sending just the 
kind of women.we needed. - rat 


a 


“One--of the things we always did,” 


said iurs. Roosevelt, “ was to go to the 
train and see the boys off when they left 
us. We went to the station and shook 
hands with every one before they got on 
the train, and then we stayed and waved 
until the train was out of sight. And 
they always waved to us and sang and 
cheered. We knew we were the last 
American women many of them. ever 
saw. : 
“One time, while 1 was at Aix, such 


a pathetic thing happened. A crowd of ~ 


boys came down from the trenches, all 
ready to enjoy their leave, and the first 
day they all roamed around the place, 
seeing everything there was to see and 
getting good and tired, as they expressed 
it, so that they’d enjoy their sleep on 
real. beds that night. They were all 
thrilled by the thought of the real béds. 
At 6 that evening orders came that they 
were to go back at 8. And off they went, 
in a special train. They never got their 
beds. Of course, they had been suddenly 
needed in the fighting; they wouldn't 
have -been summoned like that for any- 
thing but the front. .And not one com- 
plained. They went off as they had 
come, cheering—cheering and singing, 
. | Where 4o we go from here?’ 
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Secretary Daniels Tells of Giant New Navy 
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two coal burners to the former, and these 
ships probably will be the South Carolina 
and Michigan. 

OLD-LINE BATTLESHIPS. 


The old-line battleships which will fur- 
nish the coast reserve for the new fleets 
are as follows: 

Name. 
ALABAMA 
CONNECTICUT 
GEORGIA 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 


KEARSARGE ......... 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 

MAINE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
NEBRASKA 


VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


Total battleship tonnage 
The battle cruisers, which, like the 
newer superdreadnoughts, will be armed 
with si -inch guns and which will be 
in size speed the greatest vessels of 

their afloat, are as follows: 





Total porma!l displacement 211,416 


In the great war just-ended no type of 
war vessel has played a more important 
part the fast going modern de-. 
stroyer, ship that conquered the sub- 
marine. America’s new fleet of destroy- 
ers, each of them bearing the name of a 
naval hero of other days, lines up as fol- 
lows, those marked with an “a” being 
vessels under construction and soon to be 
placed in commission: 

Name, Tonnage. 
AARON WARD (a) et 1,154 
ABBOT (a) . ‘ 1,213 
ALLEN 1,071 
AMMEN 742 
ANTHONY (a) 1,185 
AYLWIN 1,030 
BABBITT (a) : 1,211 
BADGER (a) 1,211 
BAGLEY (a) 1,213 
BAILEY (a) 1,215 
BALCH 1,036 

‘ BALLARD (a) . 1,215 
BARNEY (a) 1,165 
742 

1,215 

1,185 

1,086 

-3 1,165 

BIDDLE (a) .... - ae 

BLAKELEY (a) 1,165 

BOGGS 1, 14 

BRECKENRIDUE (a) 1, 165 

BREESE .... 1.213 

1.25 

BUCHANAN (a) 4.14 

BURNES, J. F. (a) 1,215 

BURNS (a) 1,185 

742 
- 1,185 

CALDWELL, ...000.0000c000s ROG ae 

CASSIN 1,020 

CHAMPLIN : 1,185 

CHAUNCEY (a) . 1,215 

CHEW (a) 1,185 

CLAXTON (a) 1,154 

CLEMSON (a) 1,215 

COLE (a) 1,165 

COLHOUN 1.185 

CONNER .... 1,125 

CONYNGHAM..; 1.090 

COWBELL (a) 1,185 

CRANE (a) 1,185 

1,125 
1,185 

CUMMINGS 1,020 

CUSHING 1,050 

DAHLGREN (a) 


Name. 
DUNCAN 
DU PONT ta> .. 
DYER ~ 
EDWARDS (a) 
ELLIOT (a) 
ELLIS (a) 
ERICSSON 


FAIRFAX 
FANNING 
FARRAGUT (a) 
FLUSSER 
FOOTE (a) 
PULLER (a) 


GOLDSBOROUGH (a) 
GREENE (a) 
GREER (a) 
GREGORY 
GRIDLEY (a) 
GWIN (a) 
HAMILTON (a) 
HARADEN (a) 
HARDING (a) 
HART (a) 
HATFIELD (a) 
HAZELWOOD (a) 
HENLEY 


HOPEWELL (a) 
HOWARD (a). 
INGRAHAM (a) 
INGRAM (a) 
ISRAEL 
JACOB JONES (a) 
JARVIS 
JENKINS 
JOUEBTT .. 
KALK {a) 
KENNISON (a) 


‘ 
Tonnage. 


1,014 
1,165 
1,185 
1,215 
1,165 
1,165 
1,000 
1.14 
1.14 
742 
1,215 
700 
11s 
1,215 
1,213 
1,215 
1,215 
1.165 
1,185 
1,185 
1,15 
1,14 
1,213 
1,185 
1,185 
1,215 
1,185 
742 
1,185 
1,213 
1s 
1.185 
1,215 
1,185 
1,211 
742 
742 
742 
1.215 


Name. Tonnage. 


SCHLBY ........-. a" Lis 
1,210 


SHUBRICK (a) 1,215 


SIGOURNEY 11a 


Tov 

1,215 

SPROSTON (a) 1,185 
STANSBURY (a) 1,185 
STERETT : 742 
STEVENS 1,185 
1,125 

STRIBLING™ 1,185 
STRINGHAM 1,185 
SWASEY (a) .. 1,215 
1,165 

1,165 

1,165 

1,211 

1,14 

742 

THATCHER (a) 1,185 
THOMAS (a) ...-. 2 1,213 
THORNTON (a) L215 
TILLMAN (a) .... Sere 114 
TINGEY (a) epee eae 1.2 
TRIPPE eie Bfas be de hts 742 


TUCKER .. . 1,080 © 


TWIGGS (a) 6 Fennaptcs 1,212 
UPSHUR (a) 1,165 
WADSWORTH . 1,060 


” WAINWRIGHT 1we 
_ WALKE 742 


WALKER (a) tee 1,185 

WARD (a) 1.1 

WARRINGTON “ 742 
1,16 
1,1 
1,110 

WILLIAMS (a) 

WINSLOW 


The Dreadnought New York. 


KILTY (a) 
KIMBERLY 


LAMSON 
LANSDALE 


LUDLOW (a) 
MACKENZIE (a) 
MADDOX (a) 


MeCALLA (a) 
McCOOK (a) 
McDERMUT (a) 
McDOUGAL 
McKEAN (a) 
McKEE 
McLANAHAN (a) 
MEREDITH (a) 
MONAGHAN 
MONTGOMERY 
MORRIS (a) ......6----eee ees Onde 
MUGFORD 


NICHOLSON 
O’'BANNON (a) 


PAULDING 
PERCIVAL (a) « 


RAMSEY (a) 
RATHBURNE 


1.154 
1,18 
1,213 

70 
1,185 
1,215 
1,16 
1,185 
11 
1S 
1, bs 
118 
Lis 
1,125 
1,185 

742 
. 742 
1,215 
1,215 
1,215 
1,020 
1,185 
1,185 
1,205 
1,18 

742 

213 
1,215 
1,15 
1,1% 
1,050 


WOOLSEY 
YARNALL ..... 


Total tonnage. . 
DESTROY ane. 
Name 
BAINBRIDGE .. 


DALE 


‘LAWRENCE 


MacDONOUGH 
PAUL JONES 


Total tonnage 
TORPEDO BOATS. 


Total tonnage , 
ARMORED CRUISERS. 
Tonnage. 

13,680 


Name, 
FREDERICK .........-.:-. Gevees 
HUNTINGTON 


‘scout cruiser. 


FIRST-CLASS (RL ISKERS. 
Name. : Tonnage. 
9,20 
9,708 
ROCHESTER 
8 errr rr, $63 9,700 
Tota) tonnage é 
SECOND-CLASS CRUISERS. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
OLYMPIA 


Total tonnage 
GUNBOATS. 


NASHVILLE 
NEW PORT 
PADUCAH 
PALOS 
PAMPANGA 
PANAY . 
PETREL 


VICKSBURG 
VILLALOBOS .. 
WHEELING 
WILLETTE 
WILMINGTON 
WOLVERINE 


The submarines now in the fleet num- 
ber 148, of which between 90 and 100 are 
new vessels of the improved “ AA,” “ R,” 
and “S” types. The total tonnage of 
the new submarine fleet approximates 
118,000. . 

THE NEW NAVY. 


The tonnage of the navy as it now 
, Stands, including vessels under construc- 
‘tion, is as follows: 

Type. Tonnage 

DREADNOUGHTS 
OLD-LINE BATTLESHIPS 
BATTLE CRUISERS... oe 
ARMORED CRUISERS. 
FIRST-CLASS CRUISERS 
SECOND-CLASS CRUISERS. .... 
SCOUT CRUISERS 
THIRD-CLASS CRUISERS 
GUNBOATS 
FIRST-CLASS DESTROYERS... 
COAST DESTROYERS 


211,410 
111,900 
36,765 
25,065 
60,950 
47,820 
36,055 
208,998 


3,150 


The Naval Construction Ghipe is now 
at work on the design of*a new type of 
destroyer which is expected te embody 
the best features of the destroyer .and 
Interesting i 
naval aircraft work is also a matter now 
holding the attention of the naval ex- 
perts in Washington. — 





The New York Times Magazine, January 12, 1919 : 
. rested on two thicknesses of 8 by 12 oak 





| LOCOMOTIVES 


( Continued from Page 10 ) 





efficient derrick captain teok his stand 
on’ the deck of the steamer, in full view 
of the hold, and by means of a set of 
electric signals directed every movement 
of the locomotive. A touch of a gong, 
and the great bulk was swung lazily to- 
ward the ship; another, and it was 
furned completely around; another, and 
it was lowered slowly. 

Once in the hold, the locomotive wheels 


: ment. 


’ 


planks. The weight of the engine im- 
bedded the flanges to theit depth, so that 
the tread of the wheel rested solidly on 
the plank. Wedges were- then placed 
under the springs to distribute the weight 
and the brakes were set. Every known 
precaution was taken to insure the saféty 
of the ship and its cargo, but it was a 
dangerous experiment at best, and no 
one was certain of the result. As the 
loading proceeded the holds took on the 
appearance of a good-sized railroad yard 
with polished engines waiting assign- 
However, the locomotives were 


quickly surrounded with bales of com- 
pressed hay packed solidly between the 
boilers and wheels and over the top for 
five thicknesses. When this floor was 
level and boarded with planks,.the tend- 
ers, 55,700 pounds each, were placed on 


top and blocked in the same_manner as . 


the locomotives. This tier was leveled 
off with more hay and bags of oats. 

As an indication of the depth of the 
hold, the double height of locomotive and 
tender did not reach the deck of the ship 
by at least ten feet, and this space had 
to be filled with hay, oats, and ‘motor 
trucks. When the top of the hold had 


efficient 


been reached the hatch covers werw low- 
ered and tarpaulins placed over them. 

On her second voyage the Feltore car- , 
ried 36 locomotives and tenders, 100 mo- 
tor trucks and 48 complete airplanes. 

Thé traveler to France in the coming ~ 
days of peace will find there for the 
first time new and wonderful railroad 
equipment built and shipped by Ameri- 
cans. As in war, so also in peace, Amer- 
ica will be helping France. And the same 
locomotives which carried 
Pershing’s army to the world’s battle- 
ground shortly will be turned to the re- 
habilitation of the nation. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


. ADVERTISEMENT. 





ID you ever sit down to a helpin’ of New England Clam Chowder? 


Have you ever dipped your spoon into 
Down-East seacoast housewife—genuine New England 


the real thing? 
Of all the right-down satisfyin’, appetizin’ dishes, “born-an’-raised” in 


New 
“Becond to None” ix 
the standard I have 
set fur my goods. 
Anything we send 
you must match up 
to this in your esti- 
mation—or it will 
cost*you nothing 


Here is our plant at Gloucester. The 
fishermen tie up their boats right ai 
e-door."" The cream of all sea- 


my “‘sid 


is delivered direct from here to 


Chowder. everywhere 
Chowder: as a genuine dollar is different from a counterfeit one—if's the 


simon-pure article! 
makin" 


there’s mone quite 
It's as different from the imitations served most 


Chowder, just 


by good 
are clesn, fat, full-flavored and wholesome. The clams 


‘het go into my 


cheek! And they open 
salty-sea flavored, eae for the 


Tell you just how it’s made! 


Chowder are teken from the sea-washed 
sands of beaches far from the dirt-defiled flats near big 
ities. I wish you could see ‘em when the 
Sain to-the cholle white 0 chal tad a0'dloen ox « Weh’s 
plump, full - rich juice, alf 


diggers bring 


cherished dish of the 
Chowder— 


good a our home-kied of Clam 





until you have tried my 1 bask nny and 


Like all my other fish 
parcel post and express to | 
33 years) I guarantee my 
must make it convenient for you 


I could tell you, but 


you couldn't make Chowder just as we do here at Glouces- 
ter. 1 could tell you with what care it's prepared, and 
name each ingredient that goes into it, but I couldn't teach 


you the “touch,” the Gloucester 
since the Puritans landed. 


food 
100,100 families throughout America— 


every ounce guaranteed. 


‘natural gift,” for pre- 
paring sea-food. Gloucester folks have been doin’ it ever 


,000 


you send-the purchase price, $3.95, 


The Frank E. Davis Company is prepared to supply, at inter- 


esting prices, 


its products to boarding 
institutions, gg and P 


schools, 
hospitals, Write for special list. 


Yes, 1 would like to taste 

that real Clam Chowder, af 

your risk. Please send me, all 

charges prepaid, one case, 12 cans, 

.of Davis’ New England Clam Chowder, 
each sufficient for 4 people. If, after try- 
ing a can I find I don't’care for it, I'll return 


the other 11 at your expense and not owe you 


anything, otherwise ['ll send you $3.95 in ten days. 
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-'The Ability to Become a 
Convincing 


AVE you heard the news about 
Frank Jordan?” . 

This question quickly brought me 

to ‘the little group which had gathered in 

the center of the office. Jordan and I had 


started with the Great Eastern Machinery ~ 


Co. within a month of each other, four 
years ago. A year ago, Jordan was taken 
into the accounting division and I was sent 
out as salesman. Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, but 

e “got by” in our new jobs well enough 
to hold them. 

pee my amazement, ther, when I 
heard: 

‘Jordan’ s just been made Treasurer of 
the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
there was the “Notice to Employees’ on 
the bulletin board, telling about Jordan’s 
good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable 
fellow, quiet and unassuming, but I never 
would have picked him for ariy such sudden 
rise. I knew, too, that the Treasurer of the 
Great Eastern had to be a big man, and 
I wondered how in the world Jordan 
landed the place. 

The first chance I got I walked into 


.Jordan’s new office and after congratulat- 


ing him warmly, I asked him to let me 
“in” on the details of how he jumped 
ahead so quickly. His story is so intensely 
interesting that I am going to repeat it 
as closely as I remember. 

“PH tell you just how 
it happened, George, be- 
. cause you may pick up 
a pointer or two that 
will help you. 





seared I used to be 
whenever I had to talk 
to the chief? You re- 
member how you used 
to tell me that every 
time I opened my mouth 
I put my foot into it, 

meaning, of course, that 
Bouction’ “in Kasern | every time I spoke I got 
hools and colleges pre, | into trouble? You re- 
member when Ralph: 
Sinton left to take 





FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


As educatcr, lecturer. 
executive. traveler and 


art of effective speaking. 
His “Mastery of 
is the fruit of 20 years 





yore oy =.) oa 
holds the 4 is office and I was asked 


to present him with the 
loving cup the boys gave 
him, how flustered I was 
and how I couldn’t say 


in in the 
Sieuslon Werk of ths | a word because there 
Col of the City of 
New is ond 9 ips were people around? 
of 
Stuyvesant 8. You remember how con- 
the Weekls 











tor The} fused I used to. be every 
Jj time I met new people? 








“You remember how. 





By GEORGE RAYMOND 


I couldn’t say what I wanted to say when I wanted 
to say it; and:I determined that if there was any 
possible chance to learn how to talk I was going 
to -do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted te become 
orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was 
not only how to speak in public, but how to 
speak to individuals under various conditions. in 
business and _social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk in- 
terestingly, I read an announcement stating that 
Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New York University 
had just completed a new course in business 
talking and public speaking entitled “Mastery of 
Speech.’ The course was offered on approval 
without money in advance. so since I had nothing 
whatever to Icse by examining the lessons, I sent 
for them and in a few days they. arrived. I 
glanced through the entire eight lessons, reading 
the headings and a few paragraphs here and 
there, and in about an hour the principles of 
effective speaking were clear to me. 
~ “For example, I learned why I had always. 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded, whereas it is 
really not a difficult thing to ‘get up and talk.’ 


* ] learned how to secure atténtion to what I was 


saying and how to make what I said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art of 


listening, the value of silence, and the power of - 


brevity. Instead of being funny at the wrong 
time. I learned how and when to use humor with 
telling effect. * 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing about 
the lessons were the actual examples of what 
things to say and when to say them to meet vary- 
ing conditions. I found that there was a knack in 
making oral reports to my superiors. I found 
that there was a right way and a wrong way to 
present complaints, to give estimates, and to 
issue orders. 

“T picked up some »-eenditel pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to answer 
complaints, about how to ask the bank for a 
loan, about how to ask for extensions. Another 
thing that struck me forcibly was that, instead 
of antagonizing people when I didn’t agree with 
them, it is. best to bring them around 'to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort of way. 
Then, of course, along with those lessons there 
were chapters on speaking before large audiences, 
how to find material for talking amd speaking, 
how to talk ‘to friends, how to talk to servants, 
and how to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the idea the very first evening, 
and it was only a short time before I was able to 
apply the principles and found that my words 
were beginning to be effective upon those to whom 
I spoke. » It seemed that I got things done quickly, 
where formerly, as you know, what I said ‘went in 
one ear and out. the other.’ I began to acquire an 
executive ability that surprised me. I smoothed 
out difficulties like a true diplomat. In my 
talks with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, con- 
vincingly. Then came my first promotion since 
I “entered the accounting department. I was 
given the job of answering complaints, and I 
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made good. From that.I was given the job of 
making collections. When Mr. Buckley joined 
the Officers’ Training Camp, I was made Treas- 
urer, Between you and me, George, my salary 


_ is.now $7500 a year and I expect it will be more 


from. the first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I 
attribute much of my -success to the fact that I 
learned how to talk to people.” 

When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave-it to me. I sent for it and found 


it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- - | 


ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen to 


- meat all. After four months of record breaking 


sales during the dullest season of the year, | 
received a wire from the chief asking me to return 
to the homie office. We had quite a long talk . 
in which I explained how I was able to break 
sales records--and I was appointed Sales Manager 
at almost twice my former salary. I know. that 
there was nothing in me that had changed except 
that I had acquired the ability to talk well where 
formerly I simply used “words without reason.” 

I can never thank Jordan enough for telling me . 
about Dr. Law’s Course in. Business Falking and 
Public Speaking. Jordan and I are both spending 
all our spare time making public speeches on war 
subjects and Jordan is being talked about now 


as Mayor of our little Town. 


_ So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking, 
that once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how -you can, in one hour, learn -the 
idea of ‘speaking and how you can apply the 
principles of effective speech under all conditions, 
that they are willing to send you the Course on 
free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete Course 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send it back. any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. , 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the Course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have everything 
to gain, so mail the coupon now before this re- 
markable offer is withdrawn. 


_ FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 








INDEPENDENT CORPORATION MH 


Division of Business Education, Dept. L-171, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's “Mastery 
of Speech,” a Course in. Business Talking and Public 
Speaking in eight lessons. I will either remail the 
Course to you within five days after its receipt, or 
send you $65. 


Serr rereeer ee ae ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee re! 
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